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THE BOTTLE OF HAY. 


I am a retired publican, and date from 
the days when publicans were publicans. I 
| kept the Bottle of Hay, in Leather Lane, 
| when public-houses were worth keeping. I 
have a tidy penny in the funds now, a 
; neat little box at Hoxton, am an elder of 
|| my chapel, one of the committee of my 
Literary and Scientific Institution, and a) 
governor of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asso- | 
| ciation, If I had kept my house as houses | 
are kept now I might have a villa at Ealing, 
| and be a Middlesex magistrate, perhaps ; or, 
| just as probably, I should be occupying apart- 
| ments in the Licensed Victuallers’ Almshouses. 
I prefer my tidy funded penny and my box 
| to both. Altogether I may claim to be a 
respectable man; for I have a very snug| 
| little trap (under tax) and my pony, Barrett, | 
| (he was a butcher’s before he was mine, and | 
| a swell’s before he was a butcher's) can do| 
something considerable in the trotting line. 

My trap and I and my friend Spyle, who | 
| has a neat superannuation on the Customs, 
| go about a goodish deal among _public-houses | 
now. You see I have a kind of liking for 
| the old trade ; and there is no amusement [| 
| like so much as tasting the beer at a new| 
| house, or dropping in at stated times, and in 
| rotation on an old one, or looking about as to 
the next probable owner of a shut-up house, 
or attending public-house auctions and the 
like. Something might turn up some day, 
you know, where a party could invest his 
| little savings profitably ; and that is why I 
like to keep in with my distillers Porcus and 
Grains, and with my old brewers Spiggot, | 
| Buffle and Bung, for business reasons, over 
| and above the drop of something comfortable 
| that they are sure to ask me if I will take 
| this morning. In fact, if you could put me 
up to any snug concern drawing a reasonable 
number of butts a month, that a party could 
drop in to reasonable, I think I might hear 
of a bidder. 

This doesn’t interfere a tittle, however, with 
my firm and settled opinion that the public | 
line is going to ruin. To rack and ruin. The 
teetotallers, of course, have done a deal of 
harm ; but still they take a decent quantity 
medicinally, and the very fierce ones they 





generally break out very fierce about once a 


| month and make up for lost time. It’s the 


publicans themselves that do the injury by 
introducing all sorts of innovations and 
new-fangled enticements to drink to their 
customers. As if a man wanted leading on 
todrink! He never did in my time. The 
landlords themselves are their own enemies, 
and with their plate glass and gilding and 
rosewood fittings and the rest of it, they are 
making the line disrespectable. At least, I 
think so. A public-house isn’t a public-house, 
now, but something quite different. 

Now there’s my old house in Leather Lane: 
the Bottle of Hay. I sold the lease, stock, 
goodwill and fixtures to old Berrystack. He 
was one of the old school, as I am, and if he 
hadn’t taken it into his senses to go out of 
them, and to be now in a lunatic asylum and 
a padded room, he would have carried the 
house on in the old, and my manner, to this 
day, I have no doubt. Before he went mad, 
however, he had sense enough to sell the 
house to young Bowley, whose father was a 
gauger in the docks. The license and Berry- 
stack’s pretty daughter Louisa were trans- 
ferred to Bowley at the same time ; and as 
man and wife (Louisa was the prettiest hand 
at mixing a twopenn’orth, hot, and saying a 
civil word to the old gentlemen that used the 
house, that ever you saw) they went on fora 
year or two as comfortable as may be. But 
what did young Bowley but go to cards, and 
then to horse-racing and betting, and to 
wearing a horseshoe pin in his neckerchief, 
and trousers much too tight for him abgut 
the legs? And where did he go afterwards 
but into Whitecross Street, and afterwards 
to the Insolvent Court ; and where did Mrs. 
Bowley go but off to Boulogne with the cash- 
box and the military chap (I never could 
abide him with his moustaches and his airs) 
that was always hanging about the bar 
parlour. A pretty piece of business this, for 
a respectable house! But, bad as Bowley 
was, the next tenant was worse. He had 
plenty of money and all that; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that he was a 
fellow. A fellow. He was ashamed of his 
apron. Nothing but a full suit of black-would 
suit my gentleman ; and he would stand be- 
hind the bar twiddling his Albert guard- 
chain, and, if he were asked for change, pull 
it out of a thing like a lady’s reticule, which 
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he called his “port-money.” He’d better 
have looked to his port wine. He shut his 
house up all day Sunday, and actually tried 
to put his pot-boy into a white neckcloth ; 
but he being a pot-boy that knew his 
business, and wasn’t above it, told him plainly 
that he wasn’t used to it, and that he had 
better look out for another young man. 

His bar, instead of being covered with 
the decent piles of halfpence and trays 
full of silver, that a right-minded publican 
loves to accumulate towards Saturday, was 
tricked out with all sorts of bulbs and 
roots, and trumpery — nasturtiums, helio- 
tropes, ranunculuses, and the like ; and there 
wasn’t an Italian image-man out of Leather 
Lane that came in to take a drop but he'd 
buy a Venus, or a Jenny Lind, or a Holy 
Family of ; and these he’d stick up on gim- 
crack brackets under his tubs, and ask me 
with a simpering grin if I didn’t think it 
classical ? Classical! What business has a| 
licensed victualler with the classics ? I could 
not stand this; I turned to Pruffwell (this 
was the classical gentleman’s name), and said | 
I to him—* Mr. Pruffwell, it’s my belief that | 
you're not acting becoming. If you're a| 
landlord, say so; if you’re not, the sooner 
you say so, or go out of the business, the | 
better ;” and thereupon I paid for what I 
had had and walked out. He said I was an 
old fool ; but Mr. Batts, of Liquorpond Street, 
and Mr. Crapper, of Gray’s Inn Lane, and 
little Shoulderblade, the sheriff’s officer—all 
respectable warm men, who used the house— 
went out with me, and all said I had done 
the thing that was right. I never set my foot | 
in Prutiwell’s house again till he left it ; but | 
I heard that he went on from bad to worse | 
afterwards : that he took a wife who was all | 
curls and conceit, and was nervous and 
musical, bless us ; and that the choruses at 
the Wednesday Evening Free and Easy in the | 
tap-room used to be drowned by Madam’s, 
piano-forte up-stairs jangling such variations 
upon Auld Robin Gray that his mother 
would’nt have known him. At last he got a 
fellow with long hair and spectacles, and a 
turn-down collar, and a tuft, to lecture upon | 
the “Od force,” and “Things not Seen,” or 
things never heard of in his coffee-room ; and 
another (in a cloak and more spectacles, green 
this time) to demonstrate the “theory of the 
earth’s movement,” with a piece of string, a 
copper disc, like the bottom of a stew-pan 
knocked out, and an old clock dial-plate. He 
couldn’t demonstrate it, it seemed, without 
a great deal of gin and water first, and turn- 
ing off the gas afterwards ; and there were 
two great coats and seven spoons missing the 
next morning. When I heard Pruffwell was 
countenaneing such proceedings as these, I 
thon ht he was coming to a bad end; and, 
sure enough, to a very bad one he came 
shortly afterwards, He got into some scrape 
about defrauding the gas company out of 
their dues, falsifying the meter and tapping! 








[Conducted by 
the main himself; but somehow he was too 
clever, and the gas got into the gin, and the 
water into that, and the sewer into that ; and 
the gas company came in and tore up the 
flooring, and spoilt the beer-engines, and sued 
him dreadfully. He ran away very quickly 
did Mr. Pruffwell atter this, Albert chain, port- 
money, and all. I did hear that he went to 
America, where he turned schoolmaster, lec- 
turer, and got into some trouble about the 
notes of a bank that had stopped payment; 
and, besides that, Mrs. Pruffwell was not 
Mrs. Pruffwell after all, and after P.’s dis- 
appearance had taken to drinking shockingly, 

All this while the Bottle of Hay was 
becoming dingier and dingier, and more 
dilapidated in appearance every day. The 
pots had lost their brightness, and the pewter- 
covered bar counter, which should have been 
clean and glistening, became stained and dis- 
coloured with sticky rings of treacly porter, 
When the handles of the taps got loose and 
unscrewed they were never replaced; the 
glasses lost half their feet, and the pewter 
measures half their capacity of containing by 
dinting and battering. The letters and num- 
bers wore off the gin tubs ; the till contained 
nothing but broken tobacco pipes, and pock- 
marked, defaced, advertisement-branded and 
perforated halfpence, which even the neediest 
of the customers had indignantly refused ; 
and little Ruggs, the tipstaff of the Sheriff's 
Court, now pretty nearly the only regular 
customer that remained, declared that really 


jhe must use some other house, for that on 


three separate days the Bottle of Hay had 
been ont of gin and bitters. The harp, piano, 
and violin that used to come regularly every 
Saturday night and give a musical perform- 
ance in front of the door, removed to the 
Coach and Horses up the lane ; and really if 
it had not been for the sign, and the old 
portrait of myself in the coffee-room (kitcat, 
half length, three-quarter face, representing 
me with my hand in my waistcoat, backed by 
a crimson velvet curtain and a Grecian column, 
and flanked by an inkstand, a hat and gloves, 
four books and an orange cut in halves) I 
really should not have recognised my old 
house, where I had worked hard for so many 
years, and realised such a neat little bit of 
property. Then the sheriff came in with his 
levy and his men in possession ; and ‘for a 
week or so what little beer was required was 
drawn by hooked-nosed men of the Israelitish 
persuasion. Then they hung the carpets out 
of the window, and had a sale; and three 
weeks afterwards I recognised my old arm- 
chair, bar-flap and beer-engine at a second- 
hand shop in Brokers’ Row, Long Acre, hig- 
gledy-piggledy with tin tea canisters, sham 
bookshelves, dummy chemists’ drawers, 
bandy-legged counting-house desks and empty 
jars, labelled “tamarinds” and “ leeches.” 

I wish they had pulled down my old house 
after this. I wish they had built a Methodist 
Chapel, or Baths and Washhouses, or & 
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Temperance Hall upon its site. Anything 
rather than it should have become what it is 
now. It was shut up a long time; and I 
certainly had a slight twinge of melancholy 
when, passing it occasionally, I saw its doors 
fast closed and bolted and barred with the 
doors that had been for so many years on 
the swing, and of which the paint about the 


handles had been worn off by the hands of | 


so many good fellows who had got “ comfort- 
able” in my house so many Monday mornings 
and so many Saturday nights. At last the 
Bottle of Hay was let. 

The new landlord was a young beard- 
less man, in a coloured shirt and a wide- 
awake hat. He was one of three brothers, 
and they had public-houses all over London : 
one at Bermondsey, one large gin- palace 
somewhere over the water at a corner 
where six crowded thoroughfares met ; one 
in a suburban neighbourhood, very new 
and very improving, which was an omnibus 


house ; and an establishment in the City | 


in a dark alley down Dockway, where prime 


ports and sherries were drawn from the wood, | 


and sold at an extraordinarily low price per 
imperial quart, and white-headed old gentle- 


men whose only occupation it seemed to be | 
to drink (I do a good deal in that way), went | 


to taste the prime wines and eat nuts and 
cheese-crumbs. Fishtail was this new young 


landlord’s name, and his wide-awake hat was | 


a green one, No other symptom of that colour 
was there in him, however, for he was as 
wide awake as his hat or a detective police- 


man, as cunning as a fox, as pert as a magpie, | 


and as avaricious as a Jew. He wasn’t 
above his business. He and the wide-awake 
were scudding, poking, peeping, scampering 
morning noon and night about the house 


during its renovation (doing up, I should eall | 
He began by pulling the house half| 

Then he threw the ground and first | 
floor into one, and filled the window with | 


it). 
down. 


plate glass and tremendous gilt gas burners. 


Then he raised an ornamental balustrade | 


above the coping of the roof, and a vase above 


that, and a statue of Hercules or somebody | 


defying something above that, and a huge 


flag above all—to say nothing of a big gilt) blue, green, and violet. 


them. The inside of the house was as much 
transmogrified as the outside. 

It was all mahogany—at least, what wasn’t 
mahogany, was gilt carving and ground glass, 
with flourishing patterns on it. The bar was 
cut up into little compartments like pawn- 
broker’s boxes ; and there was the wholesale 
entrance, and the jug and bottle department, 
the retail bar, the snuggery, the private 
bar, the ladies’ bar, the wine and liqueur 
entrance, and the lunch bar. The handles 
of the taps were painted porcelain, and 
green, and yellow glass. There were myste- 
rious glass columns, in which the: bitter 
ale, instead of being drawn up comfortably 
from the cask in the cellar below, remained 
always on view above ground to show its 
clearness, and was drawn out into glasses 
by a mysterious engine like an air-pump 
with something wrong in its inside. ‘There 
were carved benches in the private bar, 
with crimson plush cushions aerated and 
elastic. There were spring duffers, work- 
ing in a tunnel in the wall, which you 
were to strike with your fist to try your 
muscular strength. There were machines 
|to test your lifting power, and a weighing 
machine, and a lung-testing machine, or 
|“ vital power determinator.” There were 
plates full of nasty compounds of chips, saw- 
| dust, and grits, ealled Scotch bannocks, which 
were to be eaten with butter, and washed 
down by the Gregarach Staggering old Clay- 
more or Doch an’ Dorroch ale; but which 
never should have shown its face in my old 
house, I warrant you. There were sausages, 
fried in a peculiar manner, with barbecued 
parsley, and a huge, brazen sausage chest, 
supported on two elephants, with a furnace 
‘beneath, from which sausages and potatoes 
were served out hot and hot all day long, 
There were sandwiches cut into strange 
devices ; and cakes and tarts that nobody ever 
heard of before; and drinks and mixtures 
| concocted that, in my day, would have brought 
the exciseman about a landlord pretty soon, I 
can assure you. The soda-water bottles had 
spiral necks like glass corkscrews, and zig-zag 
‘labels. The ginger-beer was all colours— 
Every inch of the 














clock surrounded with stucco cornucopias and | walls that was not be-plastered with orna- 
emblems, and which had an illuminated dial,| ments and gilding, or bedizened with gilt 
the letters of “ B.O.T.T.L.E. O.F. H.A.Y. O.” | announcements of splendid ales and unrivalled 
instead of numerals, and hands like orna-|quadruple stouts I never heard of, was 
mental fire shovels. Not content with this,| covered with ridiculously gaudy-coloured 
the second floor front middle window was| prints, puffing the “Cead Mille Failthe 
blocked up with a large gas star with V.R.| Whiskey,” the “Phthsis Curing Bottled Beer,” 
and the crown, and the rose, shamrock and| recommended by the entire faculty; the 
thistle, and Heaven knows what besides, all| Imperial Kartoffelnsfell-hopfbrunnen Waters 
in gas, The house was painted from top to| bottled at the celebrated mineral springs of 
bottom in as gaudy colours as could be pro-| Kartoffelnsfell, under the immediate super- 
cured, and wherever it was feasible plastered | intendence of the Kartoffelnsfell Government, 
over with compo mouldings and flourishing | all of which were to be had in splendid con- 
ornaments. His name, Fishtail, was painted | dition, and for which J. Fishtail was the sole 
upon almost every imaginable part of the | agent. This was a nice beginning. But the 
building, in all sorts of colours, and in letters} worst was to come. The house was opened, 
so big that it was almost impossible to read! and J. Fishtail was as busy as a bee with an 
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opening dinner, which he bragged and boasted | was, that the fine ground glass panels and 


a great deal of having reported in the press.| lustres, the porcelain tap-handles, the crystal 


He did, to be sure, get a seedy chap with an 
umbrella and a hat full of old newspapers and 
red comforters, who did fires and murders, and 
the Lord Mayor’s state footmen’s liveries at 
three-halfpence a line; and he certainly 
came to the dinner, aud, when the toast of “the 
press ” was given, prefaced by the appropriate 
glee of When winds breathe soft, made a neat 


speech, rendered rather indistinct by hot! 
liquids, in acknowledgment ; but, though he} 


borrowed half a pound and stuck up an un- 


limited score, and though Fishtail became a| 


quarterly subscriber to the Weekly Murder 
Sheet, price threepence, stamped, I never 
heard of any account of his grand initiatory 
banquet being published therein, or in any 
other newspaper. Meanwhile, his business 
went on apace. The harp, flute and violin 
would have been glad to have come back 


and played outside; but they were far too) 


low for the Bottle of Hay, now. Nothing 


would suit Fishtail but a real German green | 


baize band, composed of six dumpy, tawney- 
haired musicians from Frankfort, all with 


cloth caps, like shovels of mud, thrown on| 


their heads, and falling over on the other 





side ; all with rings in their ears and on| 


their thumbs ; and all born barons, at least, 
in theirown country. These gentry put their 
fists into their horns, and drew out their 
trombones to amazing lengths, playing such 
wonderfully complicated tunes, and singing, 
meanwhile, such long-winded choruses, all 
ending with “ tra la la, tra la la, tra la-a-a-a!” 
that a dense crowd would gather round them 
during their performances, and the very 
policeman would refrain from ordering them 
to move on, to the great disgust of the 


Alabama Ethiopian Serenaders (from Cork | 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn Lane) who were, in| 
truth, only the larp, flute, and violin fallen | 


into evil days, and disguised in lamp-black, | 


pomatum, Welsh wigs dyed black, paper 
shirt collars, white calico neckcloths, banjoes, 
tambourines, and bones. The gas star, too, and 
the illuminated clock, brought a great many 
customers—but what sort of customers were 
they ? Italian image-men and organ-grinders, 
and [Irish hodmen, and _ basket-women. 
The Irish and the Italians fell to fighting 
immediately (of course about the Pope), which 
was bad for themselves ; and then they com- 
plained that the bar had been so altered, that 
they hadn’t room to fight, which was worse 
for the house ; for the Italians you see, when 
fighting, were accustomed to tramp in a circle, 
their knives pointing towards the centre, 
ready for a lunge, whereas the Irish always 
wanted a clear stage and no favour—at least 
plenty of space convenient for a spring, and 
ample room to jump upon a man, or beat his 
; head in with a quart pot, or bite his nose off. 
Now the nooks and corners into which the 
bar had been cut up, rendered this very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment ; and the consequence 


ale columns, the gold fish fountain (I don’t 
think I mentioned that), the fine gilt and 
rosewood mouldings, soon came to be knocked 
off, smashed, and spoilt past mending. J. 
Fishtail was very savage at this, you may be 
sure, and, striving to turn the noisy customers 
out, the wide-awake hat was perpetually 
being flattened on his head with pewter mea- 
sures, and his cut-away coat ripped up with 
clasp knives—for he was full of pluck, and 
did his best to keep order. The police natu- 
rally appeared on the scene in these disturb- 
ances, and a great deal of expense was entailed 
upon him in “squaring ” these functionaries, 
particularly when the Italians, being prevented 
from fighting, took to gambling on the tubs, 
at dominoes, moro, or “ buck-buck, how many 
fingers do I hold up?” and stabbing each 
other quietly when they lost. The police had 
to be “squared ” so often under these circum- 
stances, that the little court by the side door 
was half-lined with pots of half-and-half, 
which the municipals slipped off their beat 
to drink on the sly; and as it was, Fishtail 
—albeit, as harmlessly inclined as any land- 
lord—was always in trouble with the magis- 
trates, and having his license endorsed, and 
being fined. He grew into awful disfavour 
with the licensing authorities at Clerkenwell 
Green, where Major Blueblasis, of Tottenham, 
once stated his conviction that the Bottle of 
Hay was an “infamous den;” and if In- 
spector Bufiles had not stood Fishtail’s friend 
he would have lost his license, and the spite 
of his enemy Ditcher, who keeps the Italian 
Stores beershop in the lane, and has been 
wos after a spirit license these five years, 
would have been gratified. 

Then he got into trouble about his dry 
skittle-ground. When my old house was near, 
I had as neat, and as good, and as dry a skittle- 
alley as any in Clerkenwell parish, Many 
and many have been the respectable trades- 
men that have played there—good warm men 
—moral men, and ex-churchwardens. The 
“setter-up” made fifteen shillings a-week 
clear, allthe year round. Many, too, have 
been the rumps and dozen ordered in my 
house after matches, aye, and paid for. J, 
Fishtail of course was too go-ahead a young 
gentleman to be contented with a dry skittle- 
ground with pienty of sawdust and one gas 
jet, and the pins and balls (like wooden Dutch 
cheeses) painted on the door-jambs. Ohno! 
he must have an American Bowling Alley, 
with more mahogany, more gilding, more 
ground glass shades to the gas-burners, more 
crimson-covered benches, a scorer or marker, 
who played tricks with a grand mahogany 
board like a railway time-table, instead of 
using the old legitimate chalk, and a flaring 
transparency outside, representing General 
Washington playing skittles with Doctor 
Franklin. Of course there was an additional 
bar for the use of the skittle-players, where 
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the scorer, who wore a very large shirt collar 
and astraw hat, and was at least a General 
in America— mixed and sold “ American 
Drinks :” brandy cock-tails, gin slings, egg- 
noggs, timber doodles, and mint juleps, which 
last tasted like very bad gin-and-water, with 
green stuff in it, which you were obliged to 
suck through a straw instead of swigging in 
the legitimate manner. A fine end for my 
dry skittle-ground to come to! 

It had’nt been open a month before Dick 
the Brewer, Curly Jem Simmons and Jew 
Josephs, all notorious skittle sharps, found 
it out and made it a regular rendezvous for 
picking up flats. They soon picked up young 
Mr. Poppinson, the rich pawnbroker’s son, 
who had twenty thousand pounds and water 
on the brain, and has since gone through the 
court. They picked him up to some tune. 
It was’nt the games he lost on the square 
(which were few) or the games he lost on the 
cross (which were many) or the sums he was 
cheated of at the fine slate billiard table 
upstairs, or the bottles of champagne he stood 
(champagne at my old house in Leather 
Lane !) ; it was the dreadful deal of money he 
lost at betting :—fifties that Dick the Brewer 
couldn’t cross the alley in three jumps, ponies 
that Curly Jem could’nt name the winners of 
the Derby and Oaks for ten years running— 
even fives that Jew Josephs couldn’t turn up 
a Jack four times out of four. Poor young Mr. 
Poppinson! He ruined himself and his poor 
child of a wife (a little delicate thing you 
might blow away with a puff at most) and | 
his poor old widowed mother who sold herself 
up, and pawned her comfortable little annuity | 
for her wayward son. I met him the other| 
day—he is but a boy still—flying in rags ;| 
and said I to myself there are not many people 
who pass this scarecrow who would believe | 
were they told it, that in two or three years | 
he managed to squander away twenty thou- 
sand golden pounds, not in horse racing, not 
at Crockford’s, not on actresses and dancing 
girls, not even in foreign travel, but between 
the skittle alleys and billiard tables and tap 
rooms of three or four low public houses. [| 
have seen life and a many phases of it, and 
know how common these cases are. It is 
astonishing how often those who spend the 
most enjoy and see the least for their money. 
I met a man the other day ragged, forlorn, 
with no more fat upon him than would grease 
acobbler’s bradawl. Now I had kuown this 
man when he was worth ten thousand pounds. 
He had spent every penny of it. “ How on 
earth did you manage it ?” I asked him, for I 
knew that he never drank or had any ambi- 
tion to be what you call a swell. “Ah,” said 
he with a sigh, “I played.” “What at?” I 
asked again, thinking of rouge-et-noir, roulette, 
or chicken hazard. “ Bagatelle,” says he. Ten 
thousand pounds at bagatelle—at a twopenny- 
halfpenny game of knocking a ball about with 
a walking stick, and that a child could play 











at! Yet I daresay he told the truth. Just 
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| similarly young Mr. Poppinson went to ruin 


in J. Fishtail’s American Bowling Alley ; and 
when in desperation he gave Curly Jem Sim- 
mons and Jew Josephs in charge for swin- 
dling him (and they were discharged, of 
course) people did say that J. Fishtail was in 
league with Jew Josephs ; stood in with the 
whole gang, and had as much to\do with 
cheating Mr. Poppinson as anybody. At all 
events he got a very bad name by the trans- 
action. 

Just at this time, I think, I was taken very 
bad with the rheumatism, and, lying up at 
Hoxton, lost sight of J. Fishtail. 1 expected 
to find him in the Gazette by the time I was 
able to be on my feet and about again; but 
the next time I looked in at my old house 
I found him still in Leather Lane, and heard 
that he was carrying on worse than ever. 
He had been satisfied with barmaids for some 
time, and saucy minxes they were too, all 
ribbons and airs, together with a very fast 
young barman who was always making up 
his betting-book when he should have been 
attending to the customers; and had ran 
matches, so I heard—the wretch—upon a 
turnpike road in pink drawers, with a ribbon 
tied round his head. But what do you think 
J. Fishtail’s next move was? ‘To have a 
Giant asa barman! As I live, a Giant. 

He was a great, shambling, awkward, bow- 
legged, splay-footed brute, considerably more 
than seven feet high, and as great a fool as 
he was a creature. He had a head like an 
ill-made slack-baked half quartern loaf, in- 
clining to the sugar-loaf form at the top ; or 
perhaps a bladder of lard would be a better 
comparison. His little lack-lustre eyes were 
like two of No. six shot poked into the dough 


janyhow. His mouth was a mere gash, and 


he slobbered. His voice was a shrill squeak, 
with one gruff bass note that always turned 
up when it wasn’t wanted, and oughtn’t to 
have been heard. He had at least four left 
hands, and spilt half the liquids that he drew, 
and was always breaking his long shins over 
stools or anything that came handy—as almost 
everything seemed to do, in that sense. To 
see him in his huge shirtsleeves, with his 
awkward beefy hands hanging inanely by his 
side, and his great foolish mouth open, was 
disgusting ; he was a pillar of stupidity, a 
huge animated pump with two handles, and 
not worth pumping. He took to wearing a 
little boy’s cloth cap at the back of his mon- 
strous ill-shaped head, which made him look 
supremely ridiculous. What his name was I 
never knew or cared to inquire ; but he was 
generally known as “ Big Bill,” or the “Giant 
Barman.” Of course he had been exhibited 
before the Queen and the principal Courts of 
Europe, and was patronised by all the royal 
families extant ; and a gigantic lithographic 
representation of him in a full suit of black 
with a white neckcloth, exhibiting his bigness 
in the private parlour of Windsor Castle, 
before her Majesty and a select assembly, all 
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the ladies of which wore feathers and all the |never came again, oh, no! and the fat bar- 
gentlemen stars and garters, was framed and | maid soon followed the giant. 
glazed in J. Fishtail’s bar ; while a copy of it} After this there came a bit of a lull in the 
in coarse wood engraving was placarded half| way of monsters; but J. Fishtail was not 
over London. He had been Professor Some-| tired. The cholera was very bad, and Leather 
body once on a time I believe; and had/|Lane being a nice, teeming, no-washing 
squeezed up quart pots, lifted hundredweights | neighbourhood, they just died off in it and 
of iron with his little finger, and held bars of | about it like sheep. Out comes J. Fishtail 
lead in his teeth ; but where Fishtail picked | with an infallible specific for the cholera— 
him up was not known: some said in a cara-| brandy and something, which, took wonder- 
van at a fair, some sweeping a crossing, some | fully and paid, for it made people very ill 
in a ferry steamboat at Liverpodl where he | immediately, and compelled them to have 
amused the company who crossed from the | more brandy, without anything to set them 
landing stage to Birkenhead. He “drew”—| all right again. The cholera died away, and 
as the play-acting people say—rather satis-| Fishtail was hesitating between another 
factorily, at first, amd was goaded on by J.| giant who could sing beautifully, and a 
Fishtail to ask everybody to treat him to six-| bearded lady, and an innocent-looking young 
penn’orth of brandy and water for the good | lady, with pink eyes and long flaxen hair like 
of the house—the consumption of which six-| floss silk, and was reported to have killed a 
pennorths made him maudlin drunk ; stagger-| man with a chopper, and would have been a 
ing on his long legs, crying to go home to| great catch, ifshe would have come down to 
Worcestershire (where he came from origin-| his terms, when the Bloomer costume came 
ally I suppose), and at last falling all of ahuge | out. Straightway, Fishtail put his two bar- 
heap in a corner. His admirers, however,/ maids into variegated satin trowsers and 
were soon confined to people who had half a broad-brimmed hats. I rejoice to say that. 
int of beer and stared stupidly at him for|this move turned out an egregious failure. 
alf an hour together; and as he was totally | The increase of frequenters to the Bottle of 
useless as a barman, and broke more glasses, Hay was confined to blackguard boys, who 
than he was worth, J. Fishtail soon gave him | blocked up the doorways, whooping, and per- 


his travelling ticket and started him. 

J. Fishtail had not done enough to degrade 
my old house yet. Nota bit of it. “You'd 
better have a dwarf, Fishtail,” I said to him 


in my quiet chafling way (I always had a 
turn for satire). “ P’raps a Miss Biffin would 
suit you, or a pig-faced lady for a barmaid. 
What do you think of a ‘What is it?’ ora 


spotted girl. 
foozle, and put my old house on wheels, and 
hang my old portrait outside for a placard, 
and stand at the door yourself and cry, ‘ Walk 
in, walk in and see the Rumtifoozle, two 
thousand spots on his body, no two alike ; two 


thousand spots on his tail, no two alike ;| 


grows a hinch and a half every hanimal year, 
and has never yet come to his full growth ; 
the Rumtifoozle which the proprietor wouldn’t 
sell to George the Fourth : saying, ‘No, George 
the Fourth, you shallnot haveour Rumtifoozle ; 
for the Rumtifoozle has a foot like a warming- 
pan, and a body like the keel of a vessel, and 
a tail that would astonish a donkey.’ Try 
that, Fishtail.” “ Waita bit,” says he. Three 
days afterwards he came out with the fat 
barmaid. 

Ugh! the monster. She was a lump of 
suet. She was a dollop of dripping, a splodge 
of grease. The r thing was so help- 


You’d better have a Rumti-| 


| forming on the bones or pieces of slate ; but, 
as they could see no more of the costume 
than the broad-brimmed hats, they grew dis- 
gusted, and made irreverent remarks, till the 
poor girls did nothing but take refuge in the 
bar-parlour and cry, and Fishtail was com- 
pelled, sorely against his will, to allow them 
to assume their proper attire. 

More monsters ; and such a monster this 
time. James Fishtail had the audacity, the 
impiety, the indecency, to engage and set up 
ina Christian bara painted savage. Whether 
the wretch was a Caffre, or a Zooloo some- 
thing, or a Hottentot, ora Krooman, or an 
Ashantee, it matters not ; but there he was, 
all dirt, and cock’s feathers, and paint and 
leopard skin. He was a miserable deformed 
creature, with bones through his nose, and 
ears, and chin, of course, and eyes which he 
| was instructed to roll, aud teeth to chatter 
|continually, At first he was allowed to go 
through his national performances of the 
chace, war, &c., before the bar, with a hatchet, 
|and a bow and arrows, and a string of beads ; 
but he lost his temper so frequently, and tried 
to bite Fishtail, and to make ferocious love 
|to the barmaids, that his sphere of action 
| was limited. So J. Fishtail had him penned 
/up in a corner of the bar with stools and 





lessly fat that she could neither stand nor | pots, where he subsided into a state of helpless 
walk without difficulty ; and all she could do | stupidity ; but he was wont, at times, to howl 
was to crouch languidly in a wide chair, |so piteously, and to make such frantic efforts 
baring her horribly fat arms to the curious|to escape, that people cried shame, and 
customers. She drew at first a little, and / Fishtail sent him back to the showman who 
was profitable, aud people turned faint! called himself his guardian, and had bought 
directly they saw her layers and creases of him for two cows and a yard of red cloth 
fat and her quintuple chin, and were obliged somewhere out at the Cape of Good Hope. 

to have three penn’orths of brandy; but they: 1 was so out of patience with this last want 
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of common propriety on the part of Fishtail, |denying that his book is the result of great 
that I solemnly discarded him, and have |industry, great learning, much careful re- 
search in many volumes, and considerable 
literary tact in selection and condensation. 


AN OLD BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, | Let us dip a little into the old quarto, and see 
how the world has altered in many things— 


Here we have lying before us an old|how remained stationary in some—since the 
geography book, printed early in the reign of | year sixteen hundred and twenty-nine. 


never entered his house since, 


Charles the First. It is what Mr. Carlyle hap- 
pily designates “a dumpy quarto ;” is plainly 

ound in unsophisticated calf, guiltless of gold 
lettering or devices, and presenting somewhat 


To the eud that his readers may be tho- 
roughly grounded in their geographical and 
historical studies, and that nothing may be 
| done incompletely or slightingly, Heylyn com- 


the appearance of a modern school-book ; and | mences his volume with twenty-six pages of 
is entitled—* Mikrokosmos : A Little Descrip- |“ Praecognita,” in which he discourses of 
tion of the Great World. The Fourth Edition. | history and geography in the abstract, and 
Revised. By Peter Heylyn. Oxford, Printed | of the best writers of the latter. Speaking 
by W. T. for William Turner and Thomas} of commercial intercourse between different 
Huggins. 1629.” The first edition appeared | nations, he makes a remark which curiously 
in sixteen hundred and twenty-one ; so that | anticipates our modern free-trade doctrines. 
we see the work was held in no inconsiderable | He writes : “Our most provident and glorious 
estimation at the time. Indeed, Peter, though | Creator so furnished countries with severall 
now known only to a few inquirers, was a| commodities that amongst all there might be 
man of some importance during his life ; and, | sociable conversation ; and, one standing in 
for several years after his death, was quoted | need of the other, all might be combined in a 











as an authority. The substance of the quarto 
now before us was originally delivered in the 
form of lectures at Magdalen College, Oxford, 


when the writer was only seventeen years of 
age; and, being afterwards enlarged, was | 


published as a book. Subsequently, Heylyn 
entered the Church ; became one of the chap- 
lains of Charles L, a great favourite of Laud, 
and a doughty champion of kingly and priestly 
domination ; suffered for his opinions under 


the Commonwealth ; and finally died in pros- | 


perity after the restoration of the Stuarts. 
He was a ready and voluminous author ; and 
will be regarded with interest as one of our 


earliest newspaper-press men, having pub-| 


lished at Oxford a weekly paper called the 
Mercurius Aulicus. 

High Churchman and scholar though he 
was, our friend Heylyn puts on no saturnine 
or crabbed visage. 
trary, is gay, lively, unctuous, flavorous, good- 
humoured, and full of character. 
has a chuckle in it*whenever he can tell youa 


quaint story or an odd bit of national manners, | 
Great relish for a joke has Peter; and you) 
may now and then ‘catch him telling a nanghty | 
With no| 
solemn pretence of abstruse wisdom does our | 
geographical mentor conduct us on the long | 
pilgrimage through a world ; but rather with | 


tale with a twinkle in the eye. 


the air of a genial and well-informed com- 
panion, familiar with history, antiquity, and 
tradition ; full of anecdote and illustration ; 
observant of new forms and modes of life; not 
deficient in the broad daylight of statistics 
(such as were then known), yet having a 
strong love for glimmering fables and twilight 
myths ; no indiscriminate swallower of lies, 
though willing to believe any moderately 
strange tale; and, poet-like, increasing in 
riches as he passes onward into regions more 
and inore remote. Sometimes we laugh with 
Peter, sometimes at him; yet there is no 


His manner, on the con-| 


His style | 


' common league, and exhibite mutuall succours. 
| This abundance of all countries in everything, 
and defect of every country in most things, 
maintaineth in all regions and every province 
a most strict combination. So that, as in the 
| body of the little world, the head cannot say 
| to the foot, nor the foot to the head, ‘{ stand 
‘in no need of thee :’ so, in the body of the 
great world, Europe cannot say to Asia, nor 
| Asia to Africke, ‘I want not your commo- 
dities, nor am defective in that of which thou 
boastest of abundance.” Sensible enough, 
ithis, and worthy to be spoken by Man- 
chester in the nineteenth century ;* but an 
opinion which our geographer adopts from a 
| previous writer, about the prosperity of great 
|cities being in part derivable from “ immu- 
‘nities from taxes and the like oppressions,” 
we of the present day can in nowise father. 
London is certainly a great city; and as 
| certainly it is not exempt from taxes. Con- 
cerning rivers, we find a scientific opinion 
which we fear will not pass muster with the 
learned of our own times. It appears that 
rivers are “engendered in the hollow con- 
cavities of the earth,” and are derived from 
congealed air: to give us a lively idea of 
which engendering, Peter informs us that it is 
in the same manner “as we see the aire in 
winter nights to be melted into a pearlie dew, 
sticking on our glasse windowes.” Here also 
is a dictum in respect to the political position 
and power of islands which, could the author 
be suddenly reanimated, he would find had 
been startlingly disproved in the course of a 
few generations, “As concerning the situa- 
tion of ilands,” says Peter, “ whether commo- 





* Under the head of Florence, Heylyn mentions an 
instance of “ Protection” with a vengeance, which may be 
commended to all advocates of monopoly. “ ‘The Duke,” 
he states, ‘‘ useth here to buy up almost all the corne in the 
country at his owne price, and sel it againe as deere as he 
list: forbidding any corne to be sold till his be all vented.” 
A more villanous use of power can scarcely be conceived. 
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dious or not, this is my judgment. Ifa 
Prince desire rather to keep than augment 
his dominions, no place fitter for his abode 
than an iland, as being by itself and Nature 
sufficiently defensible. But if a King be 
minded to adde continually unto his empire, 
an iland is no fit seat for him; because, 
partly by the uncertainty of winds and seas, 
partly by the longsomenesse of the wayes, he 
is not so well able to supply and keep such 
forces as he hath on the continent. An ex- 
ample hereof is England, which hath even to 
admiration repelled the most puissant monarch 
of Europe [Philip II. of Spain]; but for the 
causes above-named cannot show any of her 
winnings on the firme land: though shee 
hath attempted and atchieved as many glorious 
exploits as any country in the world.” See 
what genius and energy can effect, even in 
spite of what seems a very plausible theory. 
Our insular position remains unchanged; yet 
we have acquired and maintained a foreign 
empire greater than Alexander’s. On the 
other hand, Spain, then “the most puissant” 


of monarchies, has been stripped of nearly ali} 


its foreign possessions. 

Coming at length to speak of Europe, we 
find Peter very contemptuous of those over- 
ingenious people who “ have taken delight in 
resembling every particular country to things 
more obvious to the sight and understand- 
ing ;” as “Europe to a dragon, the head 
thereof (forsooth) being Spaine ; the wings, 
Italy and Denmarke : France to a lozenge, or 
rhomboides: Belgia to a lyon: Britaine to 
an axe: Ireland to an egge : Peloponnesus to 
a plantane-leaf; Spaine to an oxe-hide spred 
on the ground: Italy (which indeed holdeth 
best proportion) to a man’s legge: with 
divers the like phantasmes of a capricious 
braine ; these countries no more resembling 
them than pictures made when painting was 
in her infancie, under which they were faine 
to write, This is a lyon, and This is a whale, 
for feare the spectators might have taken one 
for acocke, and the other for a cat.” From 
the conclusion of this sentence, we judge 
Peter to have been no pre-Raphaelite. Our 
friend, indeed, seems to have got into rather 
an ironical mood. Behold how he sneers at 
the etymology of the word “ Europe,” accord- 
ing to Becanus, “ Who, thinking it unmeet that 
Europe, being first inhabited by the Gomerites 
or Cymbrians, should have a Greeke name, 
maketh it Europe guasi Verhopp, by the 
transposition of the two first letters; Ver, 
forsooth, signifying (though I know not in 
what language) excellent, and Hopp, a multi- 
tude of peopl», because Europe containeth 
(oh, the wit of man !) a multitude of excellent 
people.” 

We now enter Spain; and here, among 
many other things, Peter tells us of the 
extreme pride of the people, and quotes an 
anecdote to the effect that an old cobbler, 
addressing from his death-bed his eldest son, 
exhorted him “to endeavour to retain the 
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majesty worthy so great a family.” He also 
repeats two other stories of the same nature, 
one of a beggar-woman, who, receiving an 
offer from some French merchants to take 
the eldest of her boys into service, and being 
offended at the notion, “that ary of her 
lineage should endure a prenticeship,” replied 
that, for aught she or they knew, her son 
might live to be King of Spain.” The other 
story has reference to a Spanish cavalier, who 
was flogged through the principal streets of 
Paris for some offence, and who, in answer to 
the advice of a friend, that he should make 
greater haste, in order that he might the 
sooner conclude his painful perambulations, 
exclaimed, half angrily, “that he would not 
lose the least step of his gait for all the 
whipping in Paris.” Heylyn, however, with 
commendable honesty, will not make himself | 
and his readers merry with the follies of the 
Spanish character, without also enumerating 
its virtues; one of which he asserts to be 
“an unmoved patience in suffering adversities, 
accompanied with a settled resolution to over- 
come them: a noble virtue, of which in their 
[West] Indian discoveries they showed excel- 
lent proofes, and received for it a glorious 
and a golden reward.” It is to be feared 
that the Spaniards have degenerated since 
those days. Adversities enough, Heaven 
knows, they have had to encounter; but as 
yet they have not overcome them. 

Of the Inquisition—that dreadful police of 
Roman Catholicism, first established in Spain 
as an instrument against the Moors, but 
which even orthodox and despotic Naples 
refused to accept—Peter relates an anecdote 
in connection with it that is worth transcrib- 
ing, as a sign of the horror with which it 
was regarded even in its native land. One of 
the Inquisitors “desiring to eate of the | 
peares which grew in a poore man’s orchard 
not far off, sent for him to come unto him, 
which put the poore swaine into such a 
fright, that he fell sick, and kept his bed. 
Being afterwards informed that his peares 
were the cause of his lordship’s message, 
he plucked up the tree by the roots, carrying 
it with all the fruite on it unto him; and 
when he was demanded the reason of that 
unhusbandly action, he protested that he | 
would never keep that thing in his house 
which should give any of their lordships 
a further occasion to send for him.” We 
could almost fancy the peasant in question to 
be poor Sancho Panza: the fright, the action, 
and the reason given, are all in the manner 
of that first of squires. 

Every Englishman has heard of the Bay 
of Biscay oh; but we believe few have 
travelled in the country itself, either per- 
sonally or by means of books. Yet it is a 
land of much interest. Preserving its inde- 
pendence for an unusual length of time, both 
against the Romans and the Goths, and never 
receiving any large influx of foreigners, it 
presents to this day a fragment of early 
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Europe. That the language of the people 
differs entirely from that of the rest of 
Spain, is certain; that it is not identical 
with any other European dialect, is asserted 
by modern scholars, though it is said to have 
some similarity to the Welsh ; yet that it has 
“continued without great alteration since the 
confusion at Babel,” will probably meet with 
few believers. Heylyn himself says that he 
“will not stand to prove” such an opinion ; 
but he thinks it is the original language of 
Spain. He says that many of the customs of 
the people are very peculiar. “They account 
themselves free from taxes and contributions 
to the Kings of Spaine, yeelding them obe- 
dience with their bodies, but not with their 
purses. [Very peculiar indeed to an English- 
man!] And when any of the Spanish 
Kings in their progresses come to the 
frontiers of this countrey, hee bareth one 
of his legs, and in that manner eutereth 
into it. There he is met by the lords and 
gentlemen there dwelling, who proffer him 
some few small brasse pieces (maravidis they 
call them, whereof six hundred goe to a/| 
crown) in a leatherne bag, hanged at the end 
of a lance ; but withall they tell him that hee 
must not take them. This ceremony per- 
formed, they all attend the King in his jour- 
ney; and this I learned from a gentleman 
who hath spent some time in this country.” 
Even now, the people of Biscay have the 
privilege of managing their own taxation, 
and are exempt from many fiscal impo- 
sitions borne by the rest of Spain, while 
they enjoy a degree of liberty unknown in 
other parts of the peninsula. Heylyn tells 
another story of these people, still more 
strange than the former. We have all read 
of the unaccountable objection entertained by 
several men to the sight of very innocent 
things—cats, dogs, cocks, apples, a new moon, 
&c.; some even being ungallant enough to 
feel horror-struck at the presence of ladies. 
But here is a whole people of orthodox 
Europe, in whose eyes the sight of a Bishop 
isas an abomination. So, at least, says our 
High Church Peter : “They admit no Bishops 
to come amongst them ; and when Fernand 
the Catholique came in progresse hither, 
accompanied, amongst others, by the Bishop 
of Pampelune, the people arose in armes, 
drave back the Bishop, and, gathering all 
the dust on which they thought he had 
trodden, flung it into the sea.” The same 
state of feeling still exists in Biscay: 
Bishops are illegal, and the Pope is not 
recarded. 

Let us now turn our attention towards 
Russia, In the days of Peter Heylyn, Russia 
was not the giant power it now is, or at any 
rate was only an infant Hercules, scarcely 
recognised by the more mature states of| 
Europe. The country was then commonly 
called Muscovy ; and the monarch, the Great | 
Duke, or Emperor,—the latter title being | 
first confirmed by Peter the Great. Of the 
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people, Heylyn says that “they are exceed- 
ingly given to drinke, insomuch that all 
heady and intoxicating drinkes are by statute 
prohibited, and two or three dayes only in a 
yeare allowed them to be drunke in.’ The 
English public has lately been told that the 
national love of spirits is now encouraged 
for the sake of the revenue derived from 
its indulgence ; so that the morality of Rus- 
sian paternal government has gained nothing 
from the progress of time. Here, however, 
is a characteristic which still exists in its 
full force, as European nations, at this very 
moment, have but too much reason to know: 
“Tn matters of warre, the people are in- 
differently able, as being almost in continuall 
broyles with their neighbours.” An anecdote 
touching a very peculiar taste on the part of 
the Russian women, makes us think that 
they would form good wives for certain 
members of our own lower orders, with 
whom they would have no cause to com- 
plain of neglect, or indifference to their hap- 
piness. “It is the fashion of these women,” 
says Peter, “ to love that husband best which 
beateth them most, and to thinke themselves 
neither loved nor regarded, unlesse they be 
two or three times a day well-favoredly 
swadled. The author of the Treasury of 
Times telleth a story of a German shoemaker, 
who, travelling into this country, and here 
marrying a widdow, used her with all the 
kindnesse that a woman could (as he thought) 
desire: yet did not shee seeme contented. 
At last, learning where the fault was, and 
that his not beating her was the cause of her 
emai he tooke such vaine [i%.¢. 
1umour'] in cudgelling her sides, that in the 
ende the hangman was faine to break his 
necke for his labour, . . . It is the custome 
over all Muscovie, that a maid in time 
of wooing sends to that suiter whom she 
chooseth for her husband such a _ whip, 
curiously by herself wrought, in token of 
her subjection unto him.” Speaking of 
the Great Duke, our geographer men- 
tions a circumstance which shows the 
semi-religious, or Papal, character assumed 
by the monarchs of Russia. “Hee is 
apparelled,” says Heylyn, “like a King 
and a Bishop: wearing with his royall 
vestment 4 miter and a crosier’s staffe.” His 
power in those days was no less despotic 
than now ; for a certain Turkish bashaw used 
to say “that his master andthe Muscovite were 
the most absolute princes in the world.” His 
revenues, however, have doubtless increased : 
in Heylyn’s time they amounted, after defray- 
ing his household charges, to three millions 
of rubles. But the empire even then was 
“vast,” as Heylyn himself says; and a great 
European power was gradually developing 
itself, despite of snow and northern cold. 
Touching this last matter, by the way, we 
must not forget a joke which will remind 
the reader of one of the most surprising 
incidents in that book of marvellous adven- 
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tures chronicling the achievements and ex-| 
periences of the Baron Munchausen ; and 
also of a story in No. 254 of The Tatler. | 
“This excesse of cold in the ayre,” writes | 
Peter, “gave occasion to Castilian, in his | 
Aulicus, wittily and not incongruously to | 
faine, that if two men, being somewhat 
distant, talke together in the winter, their | 
words will be so frozen that they cannot bee | 
heard ; but if the parties in the spring return 
to the same place, their words will melt in 
the same order that they were frozen and 
spoken, and be plainly understood.” As a 
tragedy by the side of this burlesque, we may 
repeat Heylyvn’s assertion that “in the yeare 
1598, of 70,000 Turkes which made an inrode | 
into Muscovie, 40,000 were frozen to death :” 
which looks like an anticipation of the ter- 
rible French retreat. The Russians and the 
Turks, we see, are old enemies. 

Quitting Russia, and flying across sea and | 
land straightway to England, we drop down 
on London in 1629, and find ourselves in a 
strange spot, although at home again. It | 
seems to our modern eyes a singularly little 
place for a capital ; though Peter informs us | 
that it “ may containe eight miles” in circuit. 
But our friend’s astonishment seems greatly 
moved by the vastness of the population, 
which he regards as absolutely “ wondrous,” 
and which proves to be “well nigh four | 
hundred thousand people, which number is | 
much augmented in the Tearme time.” This | 
he considers greater than the population of | 


Paris; but he thinks that the size of the| 
latter is superior to that of our metropolis. 
Next to London, York seems to have been 
the chief city of England: Liverpool and | 


Manchester being then as naught. Here are | 
some statistics concerning the amount of | 
“butcher’s meat” eaten in London in those | 
days: “In London only there are no fewer | 
than 67,500 beefes and 675,000 sheepe slain 
and uttered in a yeare, besides calves, lambes, 
hog’s-flesh, and poulterers’ ware. The Earle 
of Gondamor, late the Spanish leiger here, 
having in some severall market days seen the | 
several shambles of this great city, said to 
them who made the discovery with him, that | 
there was more flesh eaten in a month in that | 
towne, than in all Spaine in a yeare.” This 
was probably an exaggerated estimate ; yet it 
is evident that a high amount of national | 
prosperity must have existed at the time. 
Heylyn says of the commonalty that 
“they live, together with gentlemen, in 
villages and townes, which maketh them 
savour of civility and good manners; and 
live in farre greater reputation than the 
yeomen in Italy, Spaine, France, or Ger- 
many, being able to entertaine a stranger 
honestly, diet him plentifully, and lodge him 
neatly.” He also says that they “enjoy a 
multitude of prerogatives above all other 
nations, being most free from taxes and 
burdenous impositions.” How much the| 
people valued these immunities, was shown 
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by the civil war then fast approaching, and 
provoked in the first instance by the levying 
of ship-money and other oppressive taxes, 
There is some justice in the complaints of 
those who, while seeing the immense subse- 
quent increase ot riches to the rich, fail to 
observe a corresponding amount of prosperity 
among the masses at the bottom of the scale, 

In his account of Scotland, Heylyn gives 
an odd relation of the feuds which were once 
common among the clans. “The people,” 
says he, “had not long since one barbarous 
custome; which was, if any two were dis- 
pleased, they expected no law, but banged it 
out bravely, one and his kindred against the 
other and his; and thought the King much 
in their common [qy. debt ?], if they granted 
him at a certaine day to keepe the peace.” 
Rapidly glancing over the chief events of 
Scottish history, Peter considers it necessary 
to relate at length the story of Macbeth (or 
“ Machbed,” as he calls him), as though it had 
not been popularised by Shakspeare ; of whom 
indeed he makes no mention. He says that 
it is “a history than which, for variety of 
action, or strangenesse of event, I never met 
with any more pleasing.” It is remarkable 
that the Scotch historian, Buchanan, who 
published his great work while Shakspeare 
was a youth, recommended the story of 
Macbeth as a fit subject for the stage. It is 
still more remarkable than in Jeremy Co!lier’s 
‘Dictionary, printed as late as seventeen 
hundred and one, Macbeth is said, in a half 
contemptuous manner, to have been made the 
subject of stage plays to this day.” 

Passing over into Ireland, we can only 
afford space to quote a singular description of 
the existing state of that country: singular, 
because it indicates a subsequent retrogression, 
and because it is in some measure paralleled 
by what is now passing under our own eyes, 
Alluding to the reforms which had lately 
been carried out by Queen Elizabeth and her 
successor, Heylyn says : “ Whereas there was 
before but one freeholder in a whole county, 
which was the lord himself, the rest holding 
in villenage and beeing subject to the lord’s 
immeasurable taxations, whereby they had no 
incouragement to build or plant; now the 
lord’s estate was divided into two parts ; that 
which he held in demeane to himselfe, whieh 
was still left unto him, and that which was in 
the hands of his tenants, who had estates 
made in their possessions according to the 
common law of England, paying instead of 
uncertain Irish taxations, certain English 
rents: whereby the people have since set their 
minds upon repairing their housesand mant- 
ring their lands, to the great increase of the 
private and publique revenue.” How like 
this is, to the good effects which have accrued 
from the Encumbered Estates Act! But 
Ireland has not yet again reached the point 
of orderliness and prosperity from which it 
appears to have fallen since the early part of 
the seventeenth century, if we may credit 
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what Heylyn goes on tostate. “Thus have 
you seene Ireland, which before served onely 
as a grave to bury our best men, and a gulte 
to swallow our greatest treasures, being | 
governed neither as a countrey free, nor | 
conquered, brought in some hope, by the | 

rudence and policy of her present King and | 
late deputies, to prove an orderly common- 
wealth, civil in itselfe, profitable to the prince, 
and a good strength to the British Empire. 
For now the way-fareing men travell without | 
danger, the ploughman walketh without feare, 
the laws are administered in every place alike, | 
the men are drawn unto villages, the woods 
and fastnesses left to beasts, and all reduced to 
that civility as our fathers never saw, nor can 
wee sample out of ancient histories.” The 
pen-men are the greatest civilisers of the 
world, and poets sometimes not among the 
least practical. How much of the above Irish 
reformation may have been attributable to 
Spenser’s searching exposition of grievances 
in his ‘ View of the State of Ireland,’ published 
in fifteen hundred and ninety-six ! 

A few words about the North Sea and the 
islands it contains, and we have done.| 
Greenland is described as nourishing “a 
people dwelling in caves, and delighting in 
necromatcie.” Iceland is quaintly and 
happily called “a damnable cold country, 
whence it seemes to take its name;” and 
Nova Zembla we learn “is famous for nothing 
but the pigmies which are, here supposed to 
inhabite.” Concerning the North Sea itself, 
Heylyn relates a fiction out of Tacitus, which 
appears to us to be one of the grandest ever 
conceived, and which, as it may not be known 
to all readers, we will here transcribe: 
“Beyond the Swethlanders there is another 
sea, so slow and almost immovable that many 
thinke it to bee the bounds which compasse 
in the whole world. Some are persuaded 
that the sound of the Sun is heard as hee riseth 
out of this sea; and that many shapes of God 
are seene, and the beames of His head. At} 
this sea (the report is credible) is the end of| 
Nature and the world.” 

In the full surge of this stupendous and | 
celestial harmony, we shake hands with 
Peter, and part company. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 


Tur Greek Commercial School at Halki 
is the most important educational establish- 
ment in Turkey. It is situated on the brow 
of a lofty hill, and forms the chief point of 
view in one of the little group of islands not 
far from Constantinople. It is now a build- 
ing of some pretensions and extent, but it 
has undergone many changes, It occupies 
the spot where formerly stood an institution 
founded by John Paleologus, one of the Greek 
emperors, so early as fourteen hundred and 
| twenty-five. On the destruction of this 
| building, another rose upon its ruins, of! 
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which the famous Ipsilapti was the founder; 
but this was, in its turn, also destroyed. 
Education is not a subject which has excited 
much attention in Turkey, and therefore, 
although the ground belonged to the Greek 
Patriarchate it was suffered for some years to 
lie waste. In later years, a small and ill- 
conducted school was once more established 
there, but it died a natural death in eighteen 


| hundred and forty-seven. 


The modern school sprung into life in 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, and has 
been rapidly increasing ever since, in impor- 
tance and reputation, until it now numbers 
one hundred and eighty scholars. Fifteen 
fresh applications have been just refused for 
want of room to lodge the candidates. When 
the population of the Turkish Empire is con- 
sidered, and the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of the Greeks, this will not appear 
a very large number of students; but when 
we think of the general state of civilisation 
in Turkey, and remember that the present 
establishment is only four years old, perhaps 
the progress it has made in that time will 
seem more satisfactory. 

The students are nearly all of the higher 
class; that is to say, the better sort of mer- 
chants’ sons and they pay about thirty pounds 
a year, including every extra. The utmost 
attention is paid to their instruction and 
I have seldom visited a school in 
which the general order and arrangements 
are better. The dormitories are light and well 
ventilated, though perhaps rather crowded; 
each has an usher’s room at the end, from 
which a glass door enables him to see all that 
is going on, The diet of the boys is liberal— 
a cup of coffee and a slice of dry bread after 
morning prayers, a breakfast of meat and 
fruit at twelve o’clock, and a plain dinner at 
six. Their drink at dinner is water. During 
that meal, one of the ushers reads history. 

Their recreation is only an hour’s play after 
every meal, which is hardly enough. There 
is no corporal punishment. It is superseded 
by set tasks to be learned out of school hours. 
The most severe punishment for incorrigible 
sinners is to be seated on a stool apart during 
dinner, A glass of water and a slice of dry 
bread are then placed before them, and a 
picture which is terrible to look upon—a 
picture which must neither be spoken nor 
dreamed of. It represents a donkey with 
remarkably long ears, a pig grovelling in the 
mire, and a dog conducting himself in a highly 
improper manner. The young offender may 
contemplate these things at leisure, and they 
are said to have a most salutary influence. I 
asked if it were well to keep a boy without his 
accustomed food; and was glad when the 
teacher smiled pleasantly, and said that his 
dinner was always given to him when the 
punishment was over. 

I was assured by one of the eleven masters, 
who was so obliging as to be my guide, 
that the ardour of the boys, in endeavouring 
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to instruct themselves, is notable. There are 
separate masters for English and French, but 
no boy is allowed to learn those languages 
until he has completed his preparatory studies. 
Admission into the English and French 
classes is held out as a reward to the more 
advanced boys, and considered so. French is 
more learned than English; the boys like it 
better, though recently the study of English 
has gained ground ; of the hundred and eighty 
scholars there are now thirty who are 
learning it. One of the attachés of the Eng- 
lish Embassy has recently founded a half- 
yearly prize for the best English scholar. 

On the return of the boys after the vaca- 
tions, which are a little longer than they | 
should be (as vacations generally are, indeed, | 
at all schools), a solemn ceremony takes| 
place. The bishop of the diocese (Halki) and 
the chief Greek clergy in the neighbourhood 
assemble in full canonicals, and high mass is 
chaunted with great parade and splendour. 
The head master, a very amiable and intelli- 
gent man, delivers a long speech, and the fes- 
tival of the re-opening closes with a knife 
and fork breakfast, to which the friends and 
relations of the pupils who happen to be pre- 
sent are invited. It is pleasant to see the 
perfect harmony that exists between the 
pupils and the masters and the warm and 
cordial greeting between them after their long 
separation. 

‘The benefits which such an establishment 


as this, properly conducted and sufliciently 
endowed, might bestow upon Turkey, are 


incalculable. But the funds at command of 
the directors are wholly inadequate, and 
there is, among rich men in Turkey, none of 
that warm and enlightened patriotism which 
is likely to supply them. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions are, however, thankfully received, and 
those persons (they are happily many) who 
are looking about for worthy objects upon 
which to bestow benefits, would do well to aid 
so excellent a foundation by gifts of money, 
books, maps, or any of those things which are 
likely to be useful in a school of a superior 
kind. Money, of all things, they most need, 
for building purposes: the house being at 
present far too small for the demands con- 
stantly made for admission. Even the chance 
traveller, who may happen to be wandering 
among the beautiful Princes’ Islands (and 
®ur fieet is now anchored off them), may 
spend a few hours, not unprofitably, in visiting 
the School of Halki. He will be sure, at 
least, of a courteous reception, and may, 
perhaps, tind there better means of judging 
of the future prospects of the vast empire 
of Turkey, than in the cabinets of princes, 
or at the dinner tables of ambassadors. He 
will see a fine handsome race of lads growing 
up; some of whom are certainly destined to 
make a figure in the world one day ; all of 
whom are receiving the advantages of educa- 
tion which were completely denied to their 
oppressed forefathers. He will see among 





them a quickness of intelligence and a docility 
of manners which will surprise him, and a 
thirst for learning of all kinds which instrue- 
tion cannot quench, I venture to predict, 
that (when Turkey shall have at length 
granted equal rights to her Christian sub- 
jects), this school will produce some of her 
best and wisest citizens, 


THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 


Throw more logs upon the fire ! 
We have need of a cheerful light, 
And close round the hearth to gather, 
For the wind has risen to-night. 
With the mournful sound of its wailing 
It has checked the children’s glee, 
And it calls with a louder clamour 
Than the clamour of the sea. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


Let us listen to what it is saying, 
Let us hearken to where it has been; 
For it tells, in its terrible crying, 
The fearful sights it has seen. 
It clatters loud at the casements, 
Round the house it hurries on, 
And shrieks with redoubled fury, 
When we say “ The blast is gone!” 
Hark to the voice of the wind ! 


It has been on the field of battle, 
Where the dying and wounded lie ; 
And it brings the last groan they uttered, 
And the ravenous vulture’s cry. 
It has been where the icebergs were meeting, 
And closed with a fearful crash ; 
On the shore where no footstep has wandered, 
It has heard the waters dash. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


It has been in the desolate ocean, 
When the lightning struck the mast; 
It has heard the cry of the drowning, 
Who sank as it hurried past ; 
The words of despair and anguish, 
That were heard by no living ear, 
The gun that no signal answered ; 
It brings them all to us here. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


It has been on the lonely moorland, 
Where the treacherous snow-drift lies, 

Where the traveller, spent and weary, 
Gasped fainter, and fainter cries ; 

It has heard the bay of the bloodhounds, 
On the track of the hunted slave, 

The lash and the curse of the master, 
And the groan that the captive gave. 

Hark to the voice of the wind? 


It has swept through the gloomy forest, 
Where the sledge was urged to its speed, 
Where the howling wolves were rushing 
On the track of the panting steed. 
Where the pool was black and lonely, 
It caught up a splash and a cry— 
Only the bleak sky heard it, 
And the wind as it hurried by. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 
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Then throw more logs on the fire, 
Since the air is bleak and cold, 
And the children are drawing nigher, 
For the tales that the wind has told, 
So closer and closer gather 
Round the red and crackling light ; 
And rejoice (while the wind is blowing) 
We are safe and warm to-night! 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


MIRIAM THE SHADOW, 


THERE existed formerly, according to tra- 
dition, confirmed by some European travellers, 
near the city of Damietta, in Egypt, a church 
of the Copts, in which on St. George’s day a 
very remarkable event used to take place 
every year. Precisely at noon, along the 
white wall above the altar, there began a 
procession of dim phantoms ; some mounted 
on horseback, others on foot, some male and 
some female. The priests attached to the 
church maintained that these apparitions 
were Saints who chose to present themselves 
at this period in order to revive the faith of 
the Christian people who were in servitude 
to unbelieving masters, As the fact was 
undoubted, and admitted even by Jews and 
Franks, who came to wonder and try to 
explain, the Coptic congregation in those 
times, when such a circumstance was not 
considered at all repugnant to the laws of 
nature, of course accepted the miracle and 
derived benefit from the belief. In our days 
they would probably have been derided by 
public opinion, at least in these western 
countries; but in the East, ghosts and genii 
and spirits of all ranks and classes—good and 
evil—were then, as now, considered to be as 
necessary to carry on the business of this 
world as breezes and showers. Even the 
most useless and idle apparitions are looked 
upon as mere matters of course. “ The earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath ; and these 
are of them,” would have exactly expressed 
their notion. But most spiritual agencies, 
according to them, are appointed by Provi- 
dence to perform certain fixed duties. There 
are beings to watch over lovers, and others 
to torment the wicked. We are accustomed 
to suppress a yawn because of the laws of 
etiquette ; but an Egyptian Fellah profoundly 
believes he must do so because there exists 
a particular kind of demon, specially appointed 
to leap down the throats of gaping mortals. 

As long as the church stood there was an 
annual pilgrimage, from all the surrounding 
districts, of pious people who wished to have 
ocular evidence of the fact that saints did 
revisit the earth in order to cheer and console 
them. On St. George’s day, the neighbour- 
hood of the church was converted into a camp. 
The strangers began to arrive on the previous 
evening, on asses, on mules, on camels, in boats 
down the river. Some set up good tents as a 
—— against the dew-fall; others made 
ittle sheds of palm branches and blankets ; 
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and many bivouacked in the open air round 
great fires lighted at various intervals upon 
the plain. Few, however, slept, religious 
excitement having wrought up most minds 
to a pitch of fervour that rendered rest im- 
possible. Some prayed, others sang, others 
talked, many walked apart in meditation. A 
continual hum rose from the camp, and was 
carried by the sea breeze far away over the 
country, to greet the little caravans that were 
converging towards the same point along 
every path, 

On one occasion—tradition is not very 
recise as to the date—a large boat manned 
y a dozen rowers, on coming round a sharp 

promontory into a broad reach that sparkled 
in the moon like a lake of silver, was greeted 
by the distant murmur of the camp of pil- 
grims. An old man with a white beard, 
who sat in the portico of the cabin, in- 
stantly gave orders to moor under the bank, 
The rowers, with a quick dropping chant, 
brought the head of the galley round to the 
stream and found a convenient landing- 
place near a group of sycamores. The old 
man remained meditating for a short time in 
his place ; and then, unhooking a little lamp 
that swung from a chain, went into the cabin, 
shading the light with his hand and walking 
cautiously as if into a sick chamber. On one 
of the couches, under curtains of gauze, there 
was a person sleeping, who at first sight 
might have been mistaken for a maiden. A 
slight down, however, on the upper lip, and 
some sternness about the eyebrows indicated 
that the sleeper was a youth. He was very 
pale and looked sickly. The old man gazed 
at him for a little time and then made the 
light play upon his eyelids, and said gently, 
“My son, my son, we have arrived at the 
destination of fate, and it is meet that we 
should say the prayers which are necessary 
to bring a blessing upon us.” The young 
man, after murmuring a little time some 
words in which the name of Miriam recurred 
two or three times, awoke with a cheerful 
smile and said, “I thank thee, father.” Then 
the old man stooped down and kissed him -on 
the forehead, and took out a large book from 
beneath the cushion and began to read, 
pausing now and then for his son to say 
“ Ameen,” which he did very devoutly. The 
sailors meanwhile had lighted a fire on the 
bank, and were saying their prayers around 
it. There was no sound but the gurgling of 
the water along the sides of the boat, except 
that now and then with the rising and the 
falling of the gentle wind the murmur of the 
camp came sweeping by. 

Han Hamma was the principal accountant 
of the treasury of the Sultan of Egypt. 
Though he had amassed a large fortune in 
the exercise of his functions, he was reputed 
for probity, and had earned the respect both 
of prince and people, This is saying much in 
the East, where it is supposed that a good 
financier must be a dishonest man, Han 
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Hamma had but one child, the son for whose 
sake he had undertaken this pilgrimage. 
The mother had long since been taken away, 
and there remained to him no other object of 
love. He had encountered many misfortunes, 
many disappointments, many losses ; but 
he used to say that no man can be unhappy 
to whom there remains anything to love. 
He was right. The greatest blessing that 
Providence has given us is the power of 
affection ; and, as long as we have atill in 
this world any being with whom we can 
laugh or weep, whose delights are our delights, 
and whose sorrows are our sorrows; with 
whom we can share our hopes, and fight 
against despair, we have no right to call our- 
selves miserable, Where then is the man to 
whom a child is given that dares to take this 
title? Han Hamma had gold and silver, and 
precious stones, and silks, and embroidered 
clothes, and servants, and houses, and lands ; 
and he had the young Yusof, for whom, with 
all these things, he could purchase enjoyments. 
Why should he be blamed for allowing his 
friends to call him The Most Happy, although 
they may have mistaken the source of his 
happiness, supposing it to be wealth ? 

When Yusof attained the age of seventeen 
years, his father, who had noticed in himself 
certain symptoms of decay, and who knew 
that he had already reached the average age 
which is allotted to man, called him to his 
side, and said, “My son, it is now good for 
thee to take a wife, in order that I may be 
assured that our race shall not perish. Per- 
chance it may be given to me once more to 
nurse a child upon my lap, to teach it its first 
words, and to feel its little fingers clasp my 
thumb as I walk it across the room. ‘These 
are delights which are fitting for an old man, 
and I pray thee therefore to look around and 
choose among the maidens of thy people one 
who shall please thee.” Yusof kissed his 
father’s hand, and said, “Thy wishes are 
commands. But give me yet alittle time for 
reflection. This is a thing of which I have 
not yet thought.” 

Then he went away, resolving in his mind 
to be swift in choice, so that he might gladden 
the heart of his father. But, instead of going 
to the house of his uncle where many maidens, 
his cousins and their friends—beautiful girls 
with almond-shaped eyes and slender forms 
—were to be seen, he shut himself up in his 
room, or wandered alone into the country, 
sitting by the banks of rivulets, under the sha- 
dow of trees, and began to imagine in his heart 
an object of love. He placed himself at once 
under the fatality of poets ; for who is there in 
this world who, not satisfied with the creatures 
whom God hath given, does not endeavour 
to frame a heart-companion for himself; who 
endows her with all the beauties and the 
graces which his fancy can create: who 
separates from her all the faults and all the 
failings which are incident to humanity: who 
makes of her a spiritual being more fit for 
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|devotion than for companionship ; who does 
jnot share, to a certain extent, the fruitful 
|misfortune of the sons of song? Nearly all 
the unhappiness and disappointment which 


|the extravagant aspirations in which we 
we frame the future according to our desires, 
| sibility. 
| body says, that no one loves who loves not 


jat first sight. The meaning of this is deeper 
|than we commonly believe. He who loves 





jat first sight has, until then, been occupied | 


| with other thoughts, has not framed to him- 
|self an ideal mistress, and has not, by an- 
| ticipation, exhausted all the emotions of his 
|heart in a fictitious life in some fanciful 
| castle or cottage, which he has built for the 
dwelling of some fanciful creature. Those 
| who, like Yusof, by accident or temperament, 
are led to fix their affections on a being of 
their own creation—a being which, if they 


|them long—prepare for themselves great 


unhappiness. 

In his solitary hours Yusof had ever 
present to his mind the injunction of his 
father; but, instead of looking abroad among 
the maidens of his people as he had been 
told, he thought it necessary in the first 
|place to make up his mind as to what 
|qualities and what beauties his wife should 
| possess. By degrees, without his knowledge, 
he created for himself an object of love such 
as it was not probable he would find among 
the daughters of the Copts, nor among the 
daughters of any other nation of the earth. 
When, therefore, after a month had passed 
| Han Hamma again called him to his side, and 
|said: “ My son, hast thou made a choice ?” 
the young man could only reply that he had 
meditated and had framed for himself an 
ideal of loveliness. “ Well,” said Han Hamma, 
folding him in his arms, “this is something. 
| No transaction can be brought to a good end 
without serious deliberation. Now look 
around thee, and choose a maiden that is in 
accordance with the idea thou hast framed ; 
jand fear not but that I will obtain her for 
thee.” 

Yusof did as he was bid, and looked at his 
cousin Lisbet. She was fair to see, and many 
| were the youths who aspired to her. Her 
eyes were piercing, her lips like the bow of 
Cupid, her skin like the inner petal of a new- 
blown rose ; but her stature was greater than 
Yusof had dreamed of, and he was obliged to 
raise his modest eyes disagreeably to admire 
her. All the faults she had, therefore—and 
| whe of us is there without fault /—were at 
}once apparent, and Yusof turned away to 
look upon the little Hennena. But she was 
much too stout; and though cheerful and 
penn with a voice as sweet as a singing 

ird’s, she found no mercy with the young 
critic, who said to himself “ It would be better 
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to live on without a companion than to take | 


this stumpy thing.” Many other girls were 
judged of by the same standard and con- 
demned, so that Yusof began to imagine that 
there was no one good enough in this world 
for him. This was a very painful reflection ; 
not that he was himself impatient to choose 
a wife, but he desired to comply with his 
father’s injunctions. One day, therefore, being 
much perplexed in mind, he went to an old 
dame who was supposed to know things, to 
look into the future, and to explain hidden 
events. She received him in a dark room, 
and took him by the hand, and said, “I know 


thee ; thou art the son of Han Hamma, and | 


thou art in search of Miriam the Shadow. 
Seek and thou wilt find.” Then she suddenly 
dismissed him. 

For several days Yusof wandered from 
morning until evening in the fields, wondering 
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to himself where this Miriam the Shadow 
might be found. He seemed to remember 
that the being whom he had created in his 
mind was called Miriam, and he began to 
think of her as one whom he had possessed, | 
and whom he had lost. Sometimes when 
lying in a shady nook, where there was no 
sound but the hum of insects, far away from 
the paths of men, he used to ery out “ Miriam ! 
Miriam!” and wet the grass with his tears, 
as if he were really entitled to enroll himself 
amongst the sons of sorrow. Once there | 


seemed to hover over him, amongst the 
branches of the trees, a form of beauty shed- 


ding smiles of kindness upon him, and looking 
down with compassion. He rose wildly and 
threw up his arms into the air; but the 
form had faded, and yet a voice that mixed 
with the rustling of the leaves pronounced 
his name, but im tones rather of pity than 
affection, He went home and threw himself 
in his father’s arms, and told him that either 
he must die or must wed with Miriam the 
Shadow. The good old man could not at first 
understand ; but when he saw the piercing 
eyes and haggard looks of his son, he became 
convinced that madness had been the result 
of much thought, and blamed himself as the 
cause. Yusof took to his bed, and remained 
incapable of motion for many days. The} 
wisest physicians were called in, and one} 
prescribed one thing and another another. 
Some said that the heat of the sun had been 
too great, and others the damp of the earth 
had been disastrous. All agreed that the 
young man had lost his senses and his health 
together. But in spite of their sayings and 
their medicines no good result was obtained. 
At length there arrived in the city of Cairo 
a Persian doctor, who sent his servant about 
the streets proclaiming that if there were any 
one afflicted with an extraordinary disease 
he, and he alone, could give relief. "When 
Han Hamma heard the crier, he said, “ Those 
who praise themselves are wise because 
they beget aonfidence; and I have heard that 





it is the doctor and not the doctor’s drugs 
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that gives health to most people.” So he called 
for the Persian, and stated his son’s case. 
The Persian hummed and molled his eyes, 
and displayed certain instruments, and made 
use of words longer than his face, upon which 
Han Hamma said to him, “These things are 
unnecessary ; we believe in thy power, and 
are in want of thy advice.” The doctor 
laughed and said, “ What is the story of this 
young man ?” When he had heard that he was 


|in love with Miriam the Shadow he pondered 


a little, and gave his opinion in these words, 
“Let Miriam the Shadow be found.” “ Un- 
happy doctor!” exclaimed Han Hamma, in a 
passion, “is this thy wisdom? What is 


|the difference between thy advice and my 


thoughts?” “ My father,” replied the Persian, 
“wisdom is always nearer at hand than folly ; 
and, if men would receive it as it comes, they 
would not waste the greater part of their lives 
in search after vain things. My experience 


|has told me that the office of a good coun- 
|sellor is to remind those who are wandering 
jin search of a rule of action of their first im- 


pression, which is often disdained because of 
its simplicity. Thou hast thyself thought of 
seeking for this Miriam ; but, instead of doing 
so, thou hast called in the sons of science, who 
have made experiments on thy son, and have 
increased their own knowledge at the expense 
of his health. Go forth, my father, and travel 
and see new countries, and show the wonders 
thereof to Yusof, and perchance he will find 
that which he seeketh; if not, he will find 
something else, for the searcher is always 
rewarded. He who went into the desert to 
seek for a mine of gold found a well in a 
valley, and settled himself there, and became 
the founder of a mighty people.” Han Hamma 
saw the wisdom of these words, and embraced 
the Persian doctor, and gave him a robe of 
honour, and proclaimed him in the city as 
the wisest of the disciples of Hippocrat. 
But when the people asked what wonderful 


|medicines and powerful amulets had been 


made use of to bring back Yusof to courage 


and strength, he did not tellthem, for there is 


no value except in what is unknown. Yusof 
being told by his father that they must depart, 
and search through the world for this Miriam 
the Shadow at once, found strength to leave 
his bed, and no longer considered himself a 
neighbour of death. The necessary prepara- 
tions were made, and father and son soon set 
out upon their travels. They went to the Laize, 
and visited the Coptic cities thereof, and 
sojourned in the desert. Then returning, they 
voyaged by way of Alexandria to Syria, and 
stationed in all the cities from Damascus to 
Aleppo. Still, however, Miriam was not 
found, and Yusof, though there was no longer 
any fear for his life, remained sad and melan- 
choly. They returned, after a year’s absence, 
to Cairo, where they found the Persian physi- 
cian again there on his way back from India. 
He had cured, he said, the sovereign of the 
Moguls of a fever by means of a pocket hand- 
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kerchief, bought for two piastres in the bazaar ; 
and had, in consequence, become possessed of 
so much wealth that he was about to return 
to his country, in hopes of marrying the young- 
est daughter of the Shah. “And this Miriam ?” 
said he, pinching Yusof’s pale cheek. The 
young man sighed and blushed, for he was 
now ashamed of his weakness before strangers. 
“Tt will be good,” said the physician—who, 
now that he was about to abandon the prac- 
tice of medicine, began to recommend his 
patients to Providence, of which he had not 
thought before, possibly deeming it unneces- 
sary—*it will be good,” he said, “to make a 
pious pilgrimage. Go to the Church of the 
Apparitions on St. George’s day. Who knows 
but that the saints may be able to do that 
which the art of man cannot accom- 
plish?” Han Hamma smiled, and the 
Persian, who understood his thoughts, said, 
“ Even in this case I advise what should have 
been thy first care. Perhaps, if we remember 
well, we have all forgotten to ask a blessing 
from above at the commencement of our most 
eager pursuits. We pray for rain and sun- 
shine, which is distributed for others as well as 
ourselves; but we do not pray to be wise, 
because we think we are so already.” He 
determined to follow the Persian’s advice, 
and this is how it happened that, on the eve 
of St. George’s day, his boat arrived within 
hearing of the great camp of pilgrims assem- 
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bled to see the Apparition of the Saints. 

Although the Persian’s words had been | 
merely words of vague advice, both father | 
and son were persuaded that they were | 
approaching the solemn moment when their 
fate was to be decided for good or for| 
evil. They passed the greater part of the 
night in prayer; and Yusof, every now} 
and then, raised his voice and wept aloud | 
over his youth that had withered and faded in 
pursuit of a shadow. “I feel very old,” he 
said, “older than thou, father ; for thou hast | 
still hope and I have none. 
thing which I have done. God placed me in| 
thy care, that I might serve him and be useful 
to my fellow men; yet I have devoted all the | 
strength of my heart and mind to the pursuit 
of a vain illusion—an imagination that is not 
a creature of God, but a part of myself. This 
is great impiety.” But the hour of desponding 
passed ; and when the sun started up behind 
a far off grove of palm-trees, and the blue 
heavens trembled with the light, and the 
storks began to come down to the margin of 
the stream, and the doves fluttered in crowds 
from field to field, and ground larks brushed 


This is an evil} 





along the dewy grass ; when the fish began to 
leap at the flies that buzzed over the water, 
as it glided and shone and eddied, and mur- 
mured ; when the roar of the camp died away, 
stifled by the sounds of reviving life all around ; 
when the boat again put out into the stream, 





and the rowers, rising as they pulled, shouted 
the morning song, and were answered by the 


crews of the other boats that quitted the 


[Conducted by 
banks where they too had passed the night, 
and crowded into a fleet of pilgrims ;—when all 
the realities of nature were thus astir, Yusof 
felt more happy and more hopeful, and said to 
his father, “This is the day we have waited 
for.” Han Hamma kissed him on the temples ; 
and both, standing on the roof of the cabin, 
now beheld the Church of the Apparitions | 
rising in the midst of the plain, and white | 
tents sparkling around, and crowds of people | 
running to and fro, and camels and horses | 
standing here and there. They remained in | 
their boat, moored with a hundred others | 
against the bank, until the appointed hour. 
A crier, standing on one of the pinnacles of 
the church, at length announced that it was | 
noon, and that the people might begin to enter, | 
There was at first a rush—but presently order 
returned, and the crowd began to pour in at | 
one door and out at the other, gazing intently 
on the white wall above the altar; and truly 
an uninterrupted succession of phantom forms 
moved in stately march from right to left, | 
Now and then a figure on horseback seemed 
to pass rapidly in front of the others, and was 
saluted by enthusiastic shouts as St. George, 
Sometimes the apparitions were dim, at others | 
they became as bright and clear as fresco | 
painting. Yusof and his father advanced 
slowly through the crowd. Just as they | 
reached the great door a tremendous devo- | 
tional ery was raised, and the name of Miriam 
flew to every lip. The people imagined they 


saw the saint of that name, sometimes con- | 
founded with the Virgin Mary. The form of | 
a beautiful girl, with her head bent modestly 
down, slowly advanced, and stood for a moment 
as if in a glow of light, in the centre of the | 


white wall—alone. She raised her eyes | 
slowly, and seemed to look with affection and | 
pity on a pale face that was coming on in the 
crowd. Yusof had left his father, aud, for- 
getting everything but what he saw, struggled 
forward, shouting “Miriam! Miriam!” not 
in the accents of devotion, but in those of love. | 
The people understood not this scandal, and | 


| when the Shadow passed on, and Yusof was 


carried by the stream of pilgrims, panting and | 
wild-looking, out into the fields beyond the 
church, he was regarded with respect, as | 
one who had been visited by an especial access | 
of fervour. 

Han Hamma, who did not know that 
Miriam the Shadow had appeared, hastened | 
after his son, and found him on the extreme | 
limits of the crowd, lying upon his face. He | 
raised him up and pressed him to his breast, | 
and asked him what was the cause of his dis- 
turbance. Then Yusof said: “It is not that | 
I beheld her gazing at me from amidst the | 
saints, for I might have died to join her. But 
she appeared to me again here upon this spot 
and smiled at me. I fell down to worship and 
ask pardon for having profaned her by my 
love ; but on raising my eyes she was gone.” 
Then Han Hamma tried to comfort him, and 
pretended to be sceptical of apparitions— 
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though his conscience smote him for this sin— 
and said with a smile that had something of 
impiety in it, “If thou hast seen thy Miriam 
on this spot be sure she is a creature of 
flesh and blood; and we will find her abode. 
Did she make no sign, and greet thee by no 
gesture?” “She pointed to the river—the 

lace where shadowsare—meaning thatI must 


join her in her kingdom.” “Not so,” said the old 
| man, determining—to raise his son from despair 


—to be wicked, “believe not these vain things. 
Thou hast been punished for pursuing a 


| shadow ; but remember, there is no shadow 
| without a substance. 


This is a case for the 
wise. The Persian physician will explain all.” 

So they returned to Cairo, where the Persian, 
who seemed to think that the Shah’s daughter 
could afford to wait for him, still remained 
curing extraordinary diseasessimply to pass his 


| time. When he heard the result of the journey 


he smiled strangely and said : “ All goes well ! 
Miriam will be found. She is a living thing.” 
Yusof embraced the Persian in a transport of 
gratitude ; but Han Hamma looked at him 


| attentively and surprised a twinkle of merri- 


“ What are this villain’s in- 
A. little while after, 


ment in his eye. 
tentions ?” thought he. 


| whilst Yusof slept, the father and the phy- 
| sician were closeted together, and the yard 
| said they heard peals of supernatural laugh- 
| ter bursting from their mouths. It is 


quite certain, that some unholy incanta- 


| tions took place ; for, when Yusof awoke, 
| he beheld Han Hamma and the Persian 
| physician standing before him, each holding 
| the tips of the rosy fingers of a young maiden 
| the exact counterpart of the apparition seen 
| in the church. 


He jumped at her asa cat 
would upon a linnet, and insisted upon ascer- 
taining her reality by kissing her. All 


| this was very wonderful ; and the scandalous, 


when they heard parts of the story, insisted 


| that Han Hamma, being a very old man, 


having little further to do with his soul, had 
sold it to an individual who goes about mak- 
ing bargains of that kind, for all the world 
like an old clothesman. The Moslems, how- 
ever, being, as most of us are, very keen in 
seeing through the superstitions of other 
people, declared that all this was a piece of 


| manceuvring: that the Persian doctor was a 


a Coptic apothecary of Damietta, who 
iad been going about the world to earn a 


| dowry for his daughter: that he had taken 


advantage of Yusof’s madness to make a 
good match: that Miriam had gone by his 
orders and passed behind the church, so that 


| her shadow might be reflected on the wall: 


and that Han Hamma was an old fool, who, 
instead of beating his son with a good stick, 
had yielded to all his whims, and had given 
him a wife who would have been very glad 
to marry Cardomo the Deacon. It is evident, 
however, that these rumours arose from mere 


| malice ; for although the Shah’s daughter is 
| still waiting for her husband, yet the Persian 
| physician made such a fine speech at the 
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wedding, that it is quite impossible for him to 
have been a hypocrite. He spoke with tears 
in his eyes of the sin of pursuing the fancies 
of our own hearts, instead of the cheerful 
realities of life; and, as he placed Miriam’s 
hand in Yusof’s, said to her: “Take care, my 
child, not to allow this young man ever to 
look upon you again as a vision.” There was 
an odd merry menace in the bride’s eyes 
when she heard these words ; and, if tradition 
may be trusted, she took many ways of show- 
ing that she was no shadow. However, they 
lived happily together for a long time, and 
their posterity is now in Cairo. 


SPLITTING STRAWS. 


Straws—no relation to our bottle of hay— 
are things to show which way the wind blows 
—things to which a drowning man clings when 
he has no better support. Contentious men 
are said to split straws when they dispute 
about trifles. But straws are not always 
trifling things ; they sometimes play a busy 
part. Let us split a few straws of this latter 
sort. 

There is some little magic imputed to 
straws. Thus, there is a Devonshire cure for 
thrush, in which the child is taken to a run- 
ning stream, a straw is drawn through its 
mouth, and its mother repeats the verse, 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” 
&c. What is the connection between the straw 
and the verse, and between either of them 
and the cure, we must leave a Devonshire 
mother to describe, There used formerly to 
be a hidden virtue in a straw-necklace as 
worn by a pilgrim. Erasmus mentions such 
necklaces ; and a modern attempt has been 
made to explain this on the ground that wheat 
straw has been regarded as an emblem of 
peace, and that the necklace may have been 
worn to shield the pilgrim from harm during 
his wayfarings. Whether the witches cared 
a straw for any one, we are not told ; but they 
cared for straw; insomuch that straw was 
strewed on the floors of houses, five or six 
centuries ago, to keep away the witches, 

There are men of straw in various coun- 
tries and counties. In and near Carlisle, 
there is (or was) a custom-prevalent among 
servants waiting to be hired; they go into 
the market-place with a straw in their 
mouths, as a mark whereby their wants may 
be made known. A broom at the mast-head 
indicates that a ship is for sale, so does a 
straw in the mouth announce that a servant 
is waiting to be hired. The custom has 
become modernized to this extent, that the 
candidate holds the straw in his hand until 
he observes a probable employer looking at 
him, when he suddenly whips it into his 
mouth. Anderson mentions this mouth-straw 
custom in one of his Cumberland Ballads -— 

At carel I stuid wi’ a strae i’ my mouth, 
The weyves com roun me in clusters : 
* What weage dus te ax, canny lad?’ says yeu.” 
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This carel is, we believe, the market-place. | teen, an Austrian paper maker produced \ 
But the straw in the shoe, in past years, had| paper from straw, useful for many purposes, | 


a much more crafty signification than the| At a somewhat earlier date, the Marquis of 
straw in the mouth. Fielding, in his Life of Salisbury, at one of George the Third’s 
Jonathan Wild, relates that Jonathan’s aunt | levées, presented to the King a small book 
Charity “took to husband an eminent gen-| printed on straw-paper, as a specimen of 
tleman, whose name I cannot learn, but who|the art. Seguin produced at Paris, ir 
was famous for so friendly a disposition, that | eighteen hundred and one, some specimens of 
he was bail for about a hundred gentlemen in| straw-paper, which were not only suitable 
one year. He had likewise the remarkable | for writing and printing, but even for copper 
honour of walking in Westminster Hall|plate engravings. LEstler, of Vienna, who 
with a straw in his shoe.” Our age has|hadasecret mode of making straw-paper, is 


almost forgotten the nature, of this straw-|said to have sold his secret to the King of | 


bail to which Fielding so sarcastically alludes ;| Denmark in eighteen hundred and fifteen: 
but the subject has lately been gossipped|but whether his Scandinavian Majesty 


into notoriety in Notes and Queries. Straw |made anything out of his bargain, we do | 


bail means, simply, insufficient or fraudulent | not know. 


bail; but Westminster Hall has long ceased! In the last century, a curious work was 


to witness the straw which was its symbol.! produced at Ratisbon. It was an account, 
In an article in the Quarterly Review it is | by Jacob Christian Schiffer, of certain experi- 
said, “ We have all heard of a race of men|ments which had been made to produce 
who used, in former days, to ply about our| paper from various vegetable substances; 
own courts of law, and who, from their man- | and with it were interleaved several specimens 
ner of making known their occupation, were | of the paper so made ; together with lace and 
recognised by the name of straw-shoes. An| woven cloth made from such of them as are 
advocate or lawyer, who wanted a ‘conve-| fibrous. The whole collection is not a little 
nient’ witness, knew by these signs where to|remarkable. Greyish, brownish, greenish, 
find one; and the colloquy between the} blueish; dull, shining, granular, fibrous— 
parties was brief. ‘Don’t you remember ?’| they present extraordinary diversities. The 
said the advocate, (the party looked at the fee | straw specimens are among those which pre- 
and gave no sign; but the fee increased, and|/sent a certain glossiness of surface, due 
the power of memory increased with it) ;| probably to the large amount of silex which 
‘To be sure I do.’ ‘Then come into Court | straw contains, Schiiffer’s first volume contains 
and swear it;’ and straw-shoes went into | fifteen of these specimens, with notices of the 
the Court and swore it.” There is an old|substances whence they were made, and a 
picture of Westminster Hall still extant, in | brief account of the mode of manufacture; the 
which, among the figures crowding the Hall, second volume contains fourteen specimens; 
is a man with a straw in his shoe. the third, seventeen; the fourth, ten; the 

There are other men of straw besides these. | fifth nine; and the sixth, nine ; making the 
In the docks, a “straw-yarder” is anamecon-| whole number upwards of seventy. Some 
temptuously given to a would-be sailor who | are made of inner bark, some of leaves, some 
has never been out to sea. But there are/|of rind, some of moss, some of stalky fibres, 
real men of straw carried about at some of | some of reeds, and some of straw. Another 
the Italian carnivals ; and we have men of|of these desperate attempts after novelties 
straw enough on Guy Fawkes day and other | in paper-making is a small edition of a part 
popular festivals. Certainly the smartest|of the works of the Marquis de Villette, 
men of straw which have ever come under published in London in seventeen hundred 
our own personal observation, were a regi-| and eighty-six. A copy of this work is in 
ment of fellows employed by a London straw-| the British Museum ; and the paper, made 
bonnet maker; they perambulated the! from the inner bark of the linden or lime 
streets dressed in straw plait garments from tree, is certainly among the oddest produc 
top to toe—hats, coats, trousers, boots, and all.| tions which we have met with. The book is 

The agricultural, stable and decorative uses |a duodecimo, of about one hundred and fifty 


of straw are so apparent and so simple, as to| pages ; and we suspect it was rather intended | 


speak for themselves ; but there is just now a|to show off the paper than the Marquis 
project on which we may gossip a little, viz.|The paper is coarser than the coarsest ever 
the manufacture of writing and printing | now used for printing English books ; and 


pe from straw. The trials in this respect |its colour more nearly resembles that of & 
ave been made in a brave spirit; if the| London November fog than anything else 


straw paper be not a first-rate favourite, it is | It is, in fact, a paper maker’s edition ; for the 
not from any deficiency in the attempts to| paper maker, in his dedication of the volume 


make it so. It has been long known that | to the Marquis Ducrest, speaks of the exper 
a good packing and wrapping paper cae be | ments which he (Delilley has made in the 
made from straw; but something finer than | manufacture of paper, from various kinds of 
this has occasionally been produced. Very | bark, leaves, and other vegetable productions, 
good tracing and copying paper has been|and seems to imply that he had had the 
made from it. In eighteen hundred and four-! volume printed as an exemplar of one variety 
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of his paper. At the end he has stitched in a| they were spread out into flat ribbons, half an 
few supplementary leaves, of an equal number | inch or so in width ; they were pasted side by 


| of different kinds of paper, made from nettle 
fibre, hop fibre, moss, reeds, weeds of three 
| different species, couch-grass, hazel-wood, 
prick-wood, marsh-mallow, inner bark of oak, 
inner bark of poplar, and osier. 
tried very hard to like some of these, as ex- 
amples of ingenuity applied to a usefui pur- 
pose; but all in vain: aragged regiment they 
certainly are—reed-paper and marsh-mallow 
paper being the best, nettle-paper and moss- 
paper the worst, 

It is, however, only the straw-paper which 
immediately concerns us here; and we notice it 
chiefly because another attempt is now being 
made to bring this commodity into the mar- 
ket. It is gradually finding its way into the 
shops of some of the London stationers. 
Whether good or bad, cheap or dear, each 
user must decide for himself; but as this 
paper is not yet popularly known, we must 
say a little concerning its personal appearance 
—not that external beauty is always a test of 
internal merit ; but that writing paper certainly 
is expected to present a tolerably comely face. 
Weare now writing on a sheet of straw-paper. 
Its size is larger than that of letter-paper, 
being equal to that which is satirically called 
foolscap. The surface is slightly rough, yet 
rendered glossy by the silicitied straw which 
constitutes the chief material of its substance. 
One good character we must not hesitate to 


give it: it receives the ink very readily, and 
is pleasant to write upon. The paper in ques- 


tion has cost fourpence per quire, retail, A 
fine, or elegant, or delicate paper it certainly 
isnot; yet it would be pleasant to hear that 
the paper could be usefully applied ; that it 
can be sold at a cheap rate—cheap, and yet 
leave an adequate profit—pleasant for this, 
if for no other reason, that it is an Irish 
manufacture, one in which Ireland is trying 
to do a little for itself. There was at the 
Dublin Exhibition a roll of this paper long 
enough (more or less) to wrap round the world. 
We pass on to straws of another kind. 

Straws being tubular and cylindrical do not 
seem to be very well adapted for purposes of 
fine art or artistic design ; yet ingenuity has 
contrived a mode of applying them to some 
such a purpose—not high art, certainly, but 
decorative and ornate. ‘The French monks 
in the last century were wont to employ 
portions of their time in making pictures and 
ornamental designs of straw; perhaps our 
ladies (we are not particularly interested 
in the works of monks in these days) 
might occasionally vary their crochet and 
Berlin work by some such ornamental labours 
in straw. The straws were selected large, 
long, thin, and white ; they were deprived 
of all knots, solid stem, and enveloping 
membrane ; they were bleached by sulphur- 
ing; they were dyed or stained in various 
colours, a few only being kept white; they 
were split open, by one rent from end to end ; 





| side on sheets of paper, with edges nicely 
| joining ; and thus were at length produced 
Sheets of straw, beautifully smooth, equable, 
| hard, and glossy. Scrupulous care was taken 
We have} that all the straws in any one sheet should 


be exactly alike in tint. The monk, 
having thus provided bimself with sheets of 
white, blue, red, green, and other coloured 
straw, proceeded with his labours. The 
sheets having been well pressed after the 
pasting, he was enabled to work upon them 
without disturbing their bond of union. Some 
of the pictures were a kind of mosaic. The 
straw sheets were cut up into narrow strips ; 
and these, varying in width and in colour, 
were pasted on paper; this paper, when dry, 
was again cut up into strips, which were again 
united in some new order of juxtaposition. 
Another variety more nearly resembled in- 
laying, or marquetry, or buhl-work. Several 
sheets of straw, of various colours, were laid 
one upon another ; a paper pattern was laid 
on them, and sharp cutting tools severed all 
the sheets along the lines of the design. The 
little fragments thus produced were picked up 
one by one, and formed into devices by being 
pasted on paper; the blue, the green, the 
red, the white, and so forth, being dispersed 
and mingled according to the taste of the 
artist. A higher class of the art was that 
in which embossment was introduced, 

Before the days of British Havamnahs and 
ten-a-shilling Cubas, the rising generation 
in the streets were accustomed to smoke cheap 
cigars with straws inserted at one end; this 
compromise between the pipe and the cigar 
had its little day of prosperity, but it has now 
died out. The fairer portion of creation can 
point to a use of straws which transcends all 
others. The straw bonnet is a notable pro- 
duct ; notable for its ingenuity, its durability, 
its cheapness, and the infinite variety of which 
it is susceptible. There are certain of our 
midland counties which would look gloomy 
enough but for the trade which their straw- 
work brings to them; and those (and they 
are many) who still wish that cottage industry 
may not be wholly swamped by large manu- 
factories, look with a kindly eye on our straw- 
plaiters and their labours. 

The real genuine Dunstable bonnet or hat 
is very old. Gay does not tell us whether 
his Peggy, who was to wear a 


“ Neat straw hat, so trimly lined with green,” 


knew or cared about the district which was 
to produce it; but we would wager that 
Peggy’s straw hat came from Dunstable; 
and that it was a “whole straw.” 

This question of whole straw and split straw 
is one of no small importance among straw- 
workers, The real Dunstable bonnet is (or 
was) made of whole wheat straws, plaited in 
long narrow strips; these strips being sewn 


together. Unless the straws be very small 
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such bonnets are heavy and clumsy; hence Tibbs purchases a straw bonnet for a shilling 


the makers sought the means of split- 
ting the straws into three, four, or more 
narrow strips each. Knives were employed 
to do this; but it was sorry work : the strips 
were uneven, and the progress was slow. 


About half a century ago, an ingenious man | 2 
| facturers designate them) the Great Exhibition | 


invented a simple but efficient tool to aid in 
this operation ; and his return was such as 
ingenious inventors do not always realise—a 
handsome fortune. Besides wheat, rye and 
other straws are also used. 
and corn-straws have likewise been made 
available. 


A lady need hardly be told how ela- 


borate the patterns of fancy straws now| y 
| bonnet, and a Tuscan bonnet may be a Leghorn | 


are ; nor need any one accustomed to manu- 
factures and manufacturing operations be 
informed that these fancy productions require 
machinery to bring the slender straws into 
such elegant convolutions. But the plain old- 
fashioned mode of proceeding is somewhat as 


follows; as many a village in Beds, Berks, and | 


The straws are drawn 


Herts, would show. 
They 


out and the heads of corn cut off. 


are shorn of the leaves which sheathe the | 
| wards to be formed into hats ; some travellers | 


stalk ; and they are cut. They are whitened, 


or bleached, or steamed, or sulphured, by ex- | 


posure to the fumes of sulphur in a box. 
Then the plaiter comes in, and examines 
whether the material be worthy of the labour 
about to be bestowed upon it. If it be spotted, 
or reddened, or jointed, or bruised, or crooked, 


it is either rejected altogether, or is appro- | 


priated to inferior uses ; but if it be straight, 
and light, and clean, and whole, it is 
ranked as first class, and is divided into 
different thicknesses or finenesses. 


there are cutters varying from four to a dozen 
in number, which sever the straw into an 
equal number of parallel strips, 
little bits have a natural tendency to con- 
vexity on one side and concavity on the other, 
they are passed between two wooden rollers, 
which flatten and straighten them. Then the 
plaiting begins—a process which we have not 
the temerity to attempt to describe. How, 


by employing different numbers, and different | 


kinds, and different sizes of straws, and en- 
twining them in different ways, the plaiters 

roduce the varieties of rustic, and pearl, and 

ackbone, and lustre, and wave, and diamond, 
and double-seven, and double eleven, and other 
denominations of plait—let the inquirer learn 
by looking on, and not by mere reading. 
Strips are thus made up and sold in scores, 
or pieces twenty yards long. <A straw 
bonnet of sober and moderate pretensions 
consumes, we believe, from three to four 
scores of plait. The plaits are bleached by 
the larger manufacturers, who purchase them; 
and are then sewn, and blocked, and pressed, 
aud wired by women, until they assume the 
form of a smart bonnet or hat. When Sally 


Italian grasses | 
indebted for the spread of the fancy work, 


Then | 
comes the splitting. A little instrument made | 
of iron, or brass, or wood, or a combination of | 
metal and wood, is thrust into each straw ;| 


As the} 








(which she can do in any town in England), 
she has the product of an amount of finger. 
work such as may well astonish those who } 
can trace the manufacture through its succes. 
sive stages, 
Of the “ fancy straws” (as ladies and manu. 


showed to what exquisite perfection they have | 
arrived. England did its work bravely, to com. | 


| pete so well with Italy and Switzerland : but | 


it is to those countries, doubtless, that we are | 


Ladies make a little puzzlement in the geo- 
graphy of their Italian bonnets ; for, geogra- | 
phically, a Leghorn bonnet must be a Tuscan | 


bonnet: whereas in a millinery sense, a Tuscan | 
bonnet may not, must not, and cannot be a 
Leghorn bonnet. Waiving these differences, 
however, the straw work of the Grand Duke's 
dominions is an important branch of industry 
for the peasants. In the country districts 
around Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and other | 


| towns, young girls may be seen sitting at the 


cottage doors braiding the plait which is after. } 


are quite enthusiastic in admiration of the 
Arcadian simplicity of these damsels, and } 


jthe neatness of their white dresses and 


silken bodices. The girls buy the straw 
(which has been carefully cultivated and pre- 
pared for that purpose), and ultimately sell 
the plait or the hat, which is the result of 
their labour. They are sedulously careful to 
avoid hard or tough work as much as possible, 
that they may retain the requisite softness 
and flexibility of finger. But, the females are 
suid to be given to expensive dress, which 
deprives them of the means of supplying them. 
selves with more necessary articles. During 
the prosperity of the straw-trade, which lasted 
from eighteen hundred and eighteen to eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, they are 
said to have been ordinarily seen in em- 
broidered stockings and pumps, with large 
velvet bonnets trimmed with feathers and 
lace ; while their houses were miserable. 
These velvet and lace days are doubtless 
gone ; for the Leghorn hats and the Tuscan 
plait are much less in fashion than they were 
some years ago. With regard to our own home 
products, the Exhibition jury say that though 
the manufacture of straw-plait and bonnets 
may be considered as of recent date, its 
origin being about one hundred years ago, it 
has now arrived to a state of great perfection 
in all its branches. This may in a measure 
be accounted for by the circumstance of 
the whole female population wearing bonnets; 
which with the exception of North America, 
are but partially used in other countries. At 
the present moment, it-is calculated that 
from sixty thousand to seventy thousand 
persons are engaged in the production 
this article; and it is considered that the 
yearly return cannot be less than from eight 
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| are tired—which 
| the statues of Hampden, Falkland, and Claren- 
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hundred thousand pounds to nine hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Who would not care a straw for straws 
after this ? 


MR. SPEAKER IN THE CHAIR, 


“Bress me! What is Flounder about? 
Come back, my dear fellow, come back !” 

It is of no use. On he goes to that door 
on the left hand of the Hall; far too short- 
sighted to see, or too self-occupied to attend 
to that warning board, “Entrance only for 
Members.” On he goes; walks boldly up 
the space left vacant between this door and 
the long line of spectators who are assembled 
to see the members go in, some of whom are 
already disputing whether Flounder is Mr. 
Disraeli or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I suspect, however, that his tether is nearly 
out; I thought as much; he approaches the 
door: a policeman steps forward with out- 
stretched hand, “ Member of the House, Sir ?” 
knowing full well that he is not. Spectators 
begin to laugh ; well-informed spectator, who 
had just confidently pointed out Flounder 
as Lord Palmerston, says that he is an impu- 
dent blockhead. Flounder explains that he 
isnot a Member—but adds (partially recover- 
ing himself), that his name is on the Speaker’s 
list; whereupon the policeman with civil 
contempt tells him to pass on up the Hall, 
ascend the steps, and turn to the left. I 


| expostulate mildly with him for his conduct, 


and we proceed into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
occupied by a long row of expectant strangers, 
provided with Member’s orders, waiting to be 
admitted to the Strangers’ Gallery. This 


_ gallery only holds some sixty persons; on 


a great night, therefore, if all the six 
hundred and fifty members have given their 
respective orders, it is evident that nearly six 
hundred of them will be dishonoured, and 


| those only admitted who come first. 


There they sit therefore—sometimes for 
two hours, looking like school-boys in disgrace, 
with no other occupation than to gaze till they 
should think was soon—at 


don, or count thesquares in the tesselated pave- 
ment till four o’clock, when the gallery is 
opened, and the sixty first comers fill up, and 
are succeeded by others on the waiting bench. 

Our names being on the Speaker's list we 
push on for the lobby. It is crowded 
with Members, Member’s friends, Member’s 
constituents, idlers without orders hoping to 
be admitted into the gallery by some unfore- 
seen contingency—I need hardly say a vain 
hope—attorneys, parliamentary agents, rail- 
way secretaries, discussing every kind of 
arliamentary business, public or private. The 
obby is the Change of political life—and four 
o'clock is the hour of high Change. 

But again Flounder is missing, and after 
much search I find him at the door of the 
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House of Lords, trying toimpress the courteous 
official there stationed, with the fact that his 
name 7s down on the Speaker’s list, and quite 
impervious to the repeated mild explanation 
that he has come to the wrong door. How- 
ever, it is quite a pleasure after being in the 
neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
officials, to receive a snub from those of the 
House of Lords. Taking Flounder back to the 
lobby, I find the door of the Speaker’s gallery 
open—a sign that the “list is out.” We 
present ourselves, and give our names; the 
great man who keeps the door scrutinises 
first our faces and then the list, and findin 
our names undeniably written down, an 
unable to suggest any flaw in our claim to 
admission, lets us up with obvious reluct- 
ance. He is much relieved by poor Green 
suffering a fraction of his shadow to darken 
the entrance of the gallery before he re- 
moves his hat, as this enables him to call 
out in a very peremptory tone, “Take your 
hat off, sir!” 

Another official receives us at the door of 
the gallery, and desires us to move on, We 
do move on accordingly, he watching us with 
a jealous eye, as though we had come for the 
express purpose of setting fire to the House, 
or destroying the Constitution. Our silence 
being perfect and our demeanour unim- 
peachable, his only resource is to desire us in 
a severe voice to make haste—which, as any- 
body who has tried to make haste in climbing 
over the outstretched legs and feet of his 
fellow-creatures is aware—involves much 
personal discomfort, and which in the present 
instance causes an occasional stagger on the 
part of Green, followed by looks ot thunder 
from the awful official, indignant that any- 
body should presume to stumbie in the 
presence of the Speaker, and the Commons o 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

At last we reach vacant places, and sit 
down. It is the time of private business: 
Flounder, after a few minutes’ observation, 
expresses a profane opinion that it is the time 
of no business at all, and is proceeding to add 
his conviction that the House of Commons 
altogether is an imposition, when he is inter- 
rupted by a ferocious cry of “Silence, sir!” 
from the messenger. It must be owned that 
there is much in the appearance of things 
to justify Flounder’s impression. The House 
of Commons at the time of private business— 
that is, from about four till five every evening 
—presents the following scene. A good many 
Members are collected, talking and laughing 
in unreproved disorder: no attention what- 
ever is paid to what is going on; nota syllable 
can be, or is meant to be, heard, except the 
following formula repeated over and over 
again. The Speaker standing up, calls “ Mr. 
Brotherton!” Mr. Brotherton answers, “ Bill, 
sir.” The Speaker: “ Please to bring it up.” 
Whereupon Mr. Brotherton trots: up to the 
table and hands a paper to the clerk, who 
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reads the title of the bill, “Universal Loco- 
motion Company.” The Speaker then takes 
the paper and says, “ Universal Locomotion 
Company : that this bill be now read a first 
time ; as many as are of this opinion say aye, 
as many as are of the contrary opinion say 
no; the ayes have it.” Whereupon the bill 
is handed back to the Clerk, who reads again 
“Universal Locomotion Company,” which is 
supposed to be the reading of the bill. The 
Speaker again calls upon “ Mr. Brotherton ! ” 
and the whole process is repeated. All this 
goes on in the most rapid monotonous sing- 
song, varied only by the loud key in which 
upon each occasion the title of the bill and 
the name of the mover are pronounced ; 
rendered tolerable by the musical tones of 
the Speaker’s voice Mr. Brotherton, known 
to the world as the early-go-to-bed agitator, 
is known in the House as the useful conductor 
of all private bills through their formal stages. 
Many strangers are scandalised, as our friend 
Flounder was, at seeing some hundred bills 
knocked off in half an hour, in a running 
dialogue between Mr. Brotherton, the Clerk, 


and the Speaker; the fact being, however, | 


that the real business of private bills is trans- 
acted elsewhere, and that this process is 
merely one of form, by which these private 
bills are made to accommodate themselves to 
the usage of the Constitution, which, in 
passing an act of parliament, recognises no 
distinction of private or public. 

At last Mr. Brotherton intimates that he 
has exhausted his stock for the occasion, and 
the Speaker calls out “ Notices of Motion,” 
which produces a general stir of attention. 


Now is the time when questions are asked of 


the Government. The Speaker calls upon 
each Member in turn, as his name presents 
itself on the notice paper. This is a capital 
time for strangers, as most of the ministers 
are likely to be called up; and the gallery is 
all on the gui vive. Some obscure indivigual 
asks an obseure question about some obscure 
place in a remote part of the Swan River 
settlement, and receives from Mr. Frederick 
Peel an obscure answer, for which I fear the 
inhabitants of Swan River, when they read it 
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askssome question (quite caviareto the gene 
about Exchequer bills, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in reply, pours forth a volume 
|of eloquence ; finally, Mr. Disraeli gets Up, 
and leaning over the table, with a hum. | 
|ming and hawing manner, very unlike the | 
{same Mr. Disraeli with his steam up, throw. | 
jing his crackers about, asks whether the | 
|autograph letter sent by Louis Napoleon to 
|the Emperor Nicholas was a genuine let 
ter, and whether it was approved by the | 
British government ? Which draws forth 
|a reply, scarcely audible but eagerly lis 
itened to, from Lord John Russell. The 
questioning being done, and notices all given, 
the Clerk proceeds to read the orders of the 
day.” Honourable Members are apparently } 





|not very anxious to hear the orders of the 
day, for they immediately rush out of the | 


house. 

| ‘The Speaker’s gallery is as good a 
place for studying human nature as an 
omnibus. You have all nations re 
presented there. French and Germans 
eagerly looking out for Lord Palmerston, 
comparatively indifferent about everybody 
else; Americans trying to affect contempt | 
of the whole affair, but failing; two or | 
three Scotchmen sitting in a row with 
their eyes fixed upon the Lord-Advocate; | 
| Irish constituents visited occasionally by their 
| Irish friends and representatives from below; } 
| East Indians with their dark skins and orien- | 
tal dresses, wondering at the spectacle, 
and doubting whether in the confused masgof | 
business floating before their eyes, their pect | 
liar grievance in the Nizam’s territory whieh 
they have come to England to lay before 
Parliament is likely to attract any very | 
great attention. There is your habitué of | 
the gallery, sitting quietly in his place j 
resigned to hear the bores and rousing hiw- 

| self to hear the great guns, knowing when to | 
| listen and when to sleep, asking no imperti- | 
nent questions and volunteering no imperti- | 
/nent information; there is your political 
| bore, who will parade his knowledge, nudging | 
| you to tell you that the Speaker is Mr. Shaw | 
| Lefevre, or that those are the ministers sitting | 





some five months hence, will not feel much | on the right hand of the chair; giving you | 
the wiser. Some gallant sea-captain asks a/| in a loud whisper his unasked opinion of men | 
question about ship's biscuit,and isanswered by | and measures, inflicting his stupid remarks } 
Sir James Graham with such business-like pre-| upon you just as you are trying to catch some | 
cision and knowledge of detail, that you would | important whisper of Lord John Russell’s; | 
swear Sir James Graham had been all his| then your inquisitive bore is always asking | 
life a biscuit baker. Mr. Duncombe asks a} who is so and so, or what was just said that | 


question about certain mal-practices said to 
prevail in metropolitan graveyards, which 
brings up Lord Palmerston brushing his hat, 
and bowing to Mr. Duncombe, and announcing 
in his sharp, decisive, unmistakeable way, that 
the practices alluded to must certainly be put 
down; that he has made inquiry as to the 
present state of the law ; that if it is insuffi- 
cient to enable him to deal with the evil, he 
shall immediately ask parliament to pass a 
law to meet the case. Then Sir Fitzroy Kelly 


made the people laugh, or which of the } 
| reporters in the gallery opposite belongs to 

|the Times, and which to the Herald; who, 
having had Lord John pointed out to hims 
dozen times, presently turns round to his 
| neighbour and imparts the information that 


eye-glass is 
Lord John, and the other man sitting in the 
| middle of the same bench leaning back, with 
his hat over his eyes and his arms crossed, isSi 
William Molesworth ; a statement which pre 


ithe man with the white hat and 
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| agreat speech, as to give utterance to some | 
| demonstration of applause, on which he is 


| tion is paralysed by sheer astonishment at | 
such unparalleled audacity. 


| a fair way to get disposed of. The House | 
| having listened to several dull speakers with 
| exemplary patience for nearly two hours 
| now begin to call for a division. 
| vernment are concerned in the matter some 
| minister gets up and says a few sentences by | 
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| a stranger, and being politely anxious to 
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corrections. Then there is the victim ot the 
messengers, the part played on the occasion 
of our present visit by my friend Green—the 
man who is always doing what he shouldn’t 
do, coughing at the wrong time, and driven to 
the verge of suffocation by his efforts to keep it 


sently involves you in fresh explanations and | eluded that his order is immediately obeyed 
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from the mere fact of its having been given ; 
in short that to parliamentary eyes, strangers 
having been told to withdraw, have with- 
drawn, and are absolutely not present. 
Green, under this blessed arrangement, 
is able to attend to the important parliamen- 


in under the impatient look of his companions, | tary process now about to take place—a divi- 


and the wrathful scowl of the officials ; 
standing up to see who is speaking just | 
beneath the gallery, and being told in an| 
angry tone to “sit down immediately ;” and, | 
perhaps, as a crowning enormity, being so 
carried away by his feelings in the middle of | 


only saved from ignominious expulsion by | 
the happy fact that the doorkeepers’ indigna- 


Meanwhile, the first order of the day is in 





If the Go-| 


way of general reply, and then comes the | 
division. ‘The Speaker reads as follows :—| 
“The motion is that this Bill be now read a| 


| second time: to which an amendment has | 
| been moved to leave out the word now, | 
| in order to substitute the words this day six 


months. The question is that the word pro- 


| posed to be left out stand part of the| 
| Question. 
| say, Ay.” — A shout of Ay follows. —| 
| “As many as are of the contrary opinion | 


As many as are of this opinion | 


say, No.” A similar shout of No follows. “I 
think the Ays have it.” A voice:—“The| 
Noes have it.”’—Speaker. “Strangers must | 


| withdraw !” 


As this injunction is given in a very| 
loud voice, with a look at the gal-| 
lery, it is not unnatural that my friend 
Green, feeling himself to be undoubtedly | 


obey the Speaker’s instructions, should rise to | 
leave the House. No sooner has he risen, | 
however, than an official shouts at him, “Sit | 
down, sir!” then in a tone of indignant ex-| 
postulation, “ Wid/ you keep your seat, sir?” | 

“ But,” whispers poor Green, “the Speaker. 
—” “Sit down, sir!” Whereupon Green 
sits down, fully expecting to be presently 
pointed out as a recusant by the Speaker, 
seized by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and carried | 
off to Smith O’Brien’s cellar for his unwil- 
ling act of gross disobedience, He is com- 
forted, however, by whispered information 
that under the new regulations of last session, 
strangers are now allowed to sit out a divi-| 
sion; that parliamentary form still compels 
the Speaker to order them to withdraw, and 
that the latest theory on the subject is, that | 
as it is supposed to be impossible for any sane | 
person to disobey the Speaker, so it is con-' 





| amendment. 


sion. As soon as the Speaker has ordered 
strangers to withdraw, a sand-glass is turned, 
a bell is rung by electric agency in the dining 
and reading-rooms, and Members may hurry 
in till the last sand has run. Then the doors 
are shut with a loud crash, and any lagger 
who has stayed a second too long, for a last 
word of his book or a last spoonful of soup, 
will have to account to his constituents for 
missing the division. The Speaker again 
repeats the question, and adds, “The Ays to 


| the right and the Noes to the left: Tellers to 


the right Mr. Ailey and Mr. Bailey,”—naming 
two ministerial underlings, ifit bea question in 
which the Government is interested. “Tellers 
to the left Mr. Cadger and Mr. Dadger,”— 
naming the mover and seconder of the hostile 
In a few moments the House is 
emptied ; two Tellers go to each door; and 
presently the Members commence coming in 
again, their names being taken down accord- 
ing to their vote by the Tellers. In about a 
quarter of an hour all are in again. 

The Tellers having compared notes, march 
up four abreast bowing to the table, where 
one of them announces the numbers. “The 
Ays to the right were three hundred, the 
Noes to the left were one hundred and fifty.” 
The Speaker repeats the words, once more 
puts the question, and declares “the Ays 
have it.” 

It is now nearly seven o’clock, and the real 
business of the night is about to commence. 
Sir James Graham having the Naval Esti- 
mates in his hand, moves that the Speaker 
do leave the chair in order that the House may 
go into Committee of Supply. The Speaker 
accordingly announces, “'The question is that 
I do now leave the chair.” Poor Speaker! To 
the uninitiated this seems to be the signal of 
his release : he himself knows that although 
apparently so near the promised land, one 
or two long nights’ debate must take place 
before he will be allowed to enter. it. 
Mr. Layard, the celebrated traveller, and 
a most satisfactory personage to look at, 
as looking exactly what he ought to be,— 
a handsome, unassuming, thoroughly straight- 
forward, ardent man— will take this 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the 
House to the Eastern Question. This is a 
common parliamentary practice, when it is 


| wanted to raise a discussion, yet not to arrive 


at any definite result. It is out of order to 
talk about nothing, with no motion before the 
House ; soadvantage is taken of some formal 
proposition—as, for instance, that the House 


‘should adjourn—to bring on an irrelevant, 


though frequently very important discussion. 
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Thus in the present instance two nights’ | it is clear that he has been to the refreshment 


animated conversation upon Turkey and 
Russia, the Delays of Government, the 
French Alliance, the Sinope Massacre, the 
Preparations for War, was all supposed to be 
bearing upon the question that “the Speaker 
do now leave the chair.” 

By this ingenious device the House of 
Commons contrives to ventilate a subject by 
discussion, and yet not to compromise itself 
by any overt resolution. 

And so with regard to the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair. Mr. Layard is of opinion that 
Government should have made the Russian | 
occupation of the Principalities a casus belli. 
Sir James Graham looks at the question of 
the right honourable gentleman’s being 
allowed to go to dinner in quite a different 
light; he maintains that Government put 
themselves in the best possible position by 
strengthening their continental alliances, and 
at last preparing to strike a blow all the 
more terrible for the long forbearance which 
preceded it. 

About half-past ten, however, matters begin 
to mend. It is known that Lord Dudley 
Stuart must be nearly “down.” Members 
who have been dining come flocking back ; 
it is evident that no small man will obtain 
a hearing to-night. 

At last Lord Dudley Stuart is “down.” 
Several members rise, but there is a general | 
call for one of them—Roebuck! In a few} 
sensible manly words he calls upon Govern- 
ment for information—upon the House and 
the country to act with united vigour, and 
sits down amidst that repeated “ Hear, hear, 
hear, hear!” which, uttered in a rapidly) 
increasing key, constitutes the “Loud cheers” 
which relieve our eye in the long debate- 
columns of the Zimes. Then the Speaker, 
catching the eye of the Leader of the House, 
calls upon “Lord John Russell!” and Lord 
John being thus in undisputed possession of 
his audience, the Speaker himself takes a 
short practical cut to the solution of the 
question which has been so long occupying 
the legislators, and leaves the House—which, 
wpso =, ceases to be a House. Great joy 
to the strangers! They and the Speaker 





alone have been obliged to sit without 
moving since four o'clock, and it is now 
eleven. They rise, stretch themselves, yawn, 
talk, and put themselves into all those con- 
traband but comfortable attitudes, which, 
upon the Speaker’s return, will instantly 
become high treason, and excite the ready 
ire of the messengers, who are now looking 
on with a grim permission. 

In about ten minutes the Speaker returns, 
and taking the chair, exclaims “Order, 
order!” Everybody forthwith becomes or- 
derly ; dead silence prevails, and all eyes are 
turned towards the Treasury bench, where 
Lord John Russell is not to be seen, Ina 
minute, however, he comes hastily in from 
behind the chair, with an orange in his hand; 


rooms to arm himself for the coming effort ; 
he sits down for a moment, takes a suck at 
his orange, deposits it upon the table before | 
him, and then rises amidst intense silence to 
express his opinion upon the Speaker's | 
leaving the chair. And really his sentiments 
upon this question are very remarkable 
indeed. With his arms folded, with a stern 
countenance, with an air of real dignity which 
makes him (as it made another great little 
man, though no senator) “six feet high,” the | 
most important Minister of the Crown, in 
a clear manly tone, repeatedly cheered on by 
the hearty, and, for the time, unanimous | 
concurrence of the House of Commons, in | 
language of no unbecoming exultation, but | 
of regretful serious uncompromising firmness, | 
declares the rupture of the great European 
peace ; with just severity denounces the 
Emperor of Russia as the wanton disturber 
of that peace; with wisdom well worthy | 
of a statesman, exhorts the country to count 
well the cost of the coming struggle ; and 
with an animating patriotism, the sincerity | 
of which no honest man can for a moment | 
doubt, professes his readiness to bear his own | 
share of the common burden. In short, he 
makes a fine speech in the best sense of the | 
word, and I love and honor him! | 

It was now past midnight : the House could | 
not yet make up its mind to let the Speaker | 
go, so the Debate was adjourned. went | 
down stairs and found my poor friend Green | 
bewailing his destiny in the Lobby. After | 
sitting out Lord Dudley Stuart, he had | 
suddenly recollected that he had not dined, | 
What could be easier than to step down into | 
the refreshment-room—recruit nature—and 
then come up again? What slow fellows | 
we must have been not to think of it. 
Poor Green! No opposition was made to his 
departure: the occupants of the gallery | 
squared their elbows with great ease; the | 
janitor let him down as readily as a spider | 
admits a fly into his web; but when Green | 
tried to go up again into the gallery, he | 
discovered too late the regulation adhered to 
with rigid strictness by the delighted door- 
keeper, that a stranger who vacates his seat 
forfeits it. So he had heard Lord Dudley | 
Stuart and missed Lord John Russell. 
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